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Governor Charles Edison 
of New Jersey 


Agents heard his views 
Page 12 



























The Family Advisor 


HE life insurance agent has 

been the advisor of widows and 
orphaned children. He has helped 
them conserve the assets left by an 
a insured husband and father. He has 
guided them in planning their own 
financial futures. Thus he has en- 
couraged the development of those 
ideals of American living which so 
clearly distinguish us as a nation— 
it one of the better love of education, freedom of enter- 
security. 





Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 


companies for agency prise. 


opportunities. 
_Maassachusels Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Address inquiries to: Springfield, Massachusetts 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 1851 ye Our Ninetieth Year ye 1941 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 









































\ few territories open to alert. ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements. 
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W. J. Sieger. Vice-President 
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Insurance Commissioner 
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See biographical 
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A decade in the life of a young 


man of thirty-two makes little 






apporent difference in the pho- 






tographs taken during his twen- 






ties, as these exhibits testify. 






At right, he is shown as a fresh- 






man at the University of Texas 
and at left, as a 1933 gradu- 
ate of the University of Mis- 


souri Law School. 
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SPECTATOR LIFE INDEX | 


FOR 1941 


Now BEING 





Chan ges i 


DISTRIBUTED 


Additions! 


I mprovemen ts! 


The 73rd annual edition of The 
Spectator Life Index was published 
last week. This year the Life Index 
exhibits the five-year comparative 
annual statements of over 350 life 
insurance companies operating in 
the United States and Canada, and 
the valuable tables, including an ex- 
hibit of the percentage distribution 
of total admitted assets, have been 
- enlarged to include the exhibits of 
@ greater number of companies. 
Some much better, some not so well. 


The body of the 1941 Life Index is 
separated into four different sections, 
the data for each company being 
conveniently arranged on the same 
page. Detailed information concern- 
ing income, disbursements, assets, lia- 
bilities and surplus and insurance ac- 


count of each company is listed in a 
five-year comparative exhibit. 


A table of importance to the agent 
and production manager is that show- 
ing premiums received and claims 
paid on disability and accident in- 
demnity for each company. Accord- 
ing to the aggregates shown in the 
Life Index, United States life insur- 
ance companies received disability 
premiums $56,648,794 but paid out 
$103,200,184; $39,904,539 in acci- 
dent indemnity premiums and paid 
out $20,788,848. 


The Spectator Life Index is effec- 
tively bound in blue manila and sells 
at $1.00 per copy, or in Flexible Pock- 
etbook style for $1.50 per copy. 
Lesser prices for quantity lots. 


KNOW HOW EACH COMPANY DOES 


Order Your Supply Today 


SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please enter my order for 


THE SPECTATOR LIFE INDEX. 


Check which type of binding: | Manila Cover 


Flexible binding 





copies of 
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They Also Serve 


EN who by genius, by ambition or by accomplishment have 

crowded spectacularly above plodding contemporaries to reach 

history’s pages, will be revealed by a study of their personal 
lives to have attained less than a fair share of that peace and content- 
ment which the soul of man craves. The fame and acclaim accorded 
their prowess was a grateful recognition of a contribution to civiliza- 
tion. The eminence attained as well deprived them of the privilege 
granted others to enjoy life according to individual preference. Some 
of the favored ones gambled with fortune and lost the fruits of their 
labor. Many mistook beauty’s smiles as a personal tribute rather than 
a bid to share the center stage. Such forsook love that might endure 
through trial and turmoil into that peace and contentment which age 
appreciates. Others ignored an opportunity to lessen the burdens of the 
poor and the wretched by surrendering greed for riches and power 
it breeds. 

In that story time is writing about men of inventive minds who have 
given to the world some comfort or utility there may be noted many 
exciting reasons why those who live and die unheralded, void of ‘re- 
nown but unostentatiously loyal to principles, true to family and 
friends, contented with simple pleasures, are more certain of years of 
happiness and security. 

Today as industry gains momentum in its drive to bring America’s 
will to defend to the crest of its power, most useful and effective, 
there is a motor which will be known by the name of its inventor, Diesel, 
when this century is part of the antiquity of a day to come. Yet 
Rudolph Diesel, famed in history, lived to be frustrated as success 
beckoned and died to cheat the merciless fate which would deprive 
him of the ease and luxury he had learned to require in the days of 
prosperity. In 1897, after almost twenty years of hard work, at the age 
of forty, Diesel constructed his first successful engine. Out of his 
invention he made a fortune. In 1912 he said, prophetically to Amer- 
ican engineers, “The Diesel engine has doubled the resources of man- 
kind as regards power production, and has made new and hitherto 
unutilized products of nature available for motor power. And nowhere 
in the world are the possibilities for this prime mover as great as in 
this country.” In 1941 the truth he then proclaimed is an unchallenge- 
able reality. Yet in 1913, Diesel, faced with bankruptcy and a penniless 
future, had not the moral courage to endure loss of popular favor. Un- 
der the cloak of night, darkness and fog, he disappeared from a channel 
boat to proclaim to the world the futility of success without those en- 
nobling virtues which allow its possessor to continue along the walks 
of life familiar to him. Not satisfied with the fruits of honest achieve- 
ment Diesel thrust for an even greater fortune to bulwark his fame 
and as a result lost the opportunity to enjoy what he earned. 

There are men in every stratum of society, in every city and town 
of America, who will never reach the pages of history but who are 
loyal to their code, who maintain their ambitions in humble harmony 
with their principles, who are true to those they love and who per- 
severe in their accepted burdens of life. These men have an assurance 
of a great and enduring measure of personal happiness. These men 
recognize their responsibilities and seek a sure and sound protection 
against the vicissitudes of life. These men will need no fog to cover 
their weakness. They will not forsake their obligations to their family 
or their fellowmen though their name will not last in the man-made 
annals of time. Such are the men who through insurance will maintain 
their family’s financial security. 

Va Re 
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direct the 


HE men who des- 

tinies of an institution are as 

important an indication of its 
strength as are the figures of its 
financial statement. That comment 
is often repeated but never loses 
an iota of truth. 

In this day of crises and financial 
stress, a question such as the sub- 
ject of this inquiry is both perti- 
nent and fundamental to the 133,- 
000,000 people of the United States. 
It is fundamental because the 65,- 
000,000 people holding $118,000,- 
000,000 in legal reserve life insur- 
ance policies (which will benefit 
directly 35,000,000 more persons) 
are no more secure than are the 
$29,000,000,000 of assets of life in- 
surance companies. These assets 
and future assets are no safer than 
the integrity, intelligence and ex- 
perience of insurance management 

-the officers and directors. 


Majority of Assets 


Unless both income and principal 
are secure, policyholders could not 
expect to continue to receive $2,- 
700,000,000 of income annually as 
was received by policyholders dur- 
ing the year 1940. Of the $2,700,- 
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By 


Mowroe S. Carrouyi, Px.D. 


000,000 payment, $1,000,000,000 
was paid under death benefits, 
while $1,700,000,000 was paid to 
living beneficiaries. 

The matter is pertinent because 
investigations, ranging from the 
Armstrong Study in 1905 to the 
T.N.E.C. in 1940, have raised issues 
concerning the management of one 
of America’s most fundamental in- 
stitutions of trust. 

Companies included in this query 
comprise the member companies, 
for 1939, of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. This list of 
64 companies represents upward of 
90 per cent of the life insurance as- 
sets. In age, the companies include 
organizations as recent as_ the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, chartered 
in December, 1936; and the oldest 
of the group, the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, established April 1, 1835. 
The average age for the 64 com- 
panies is, by coincidence, 64 years. 

The size range is measured by 
the spread between America’s larg- 
est insurance company, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, with assets of $4,942,- 


A provocative article 
pertinent to a recurrent 
public question which is 


now of special interest. 


000,000, and the baby of the group, 


the Puritan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Rhode Island with re 
sources of $2,019,459. The com- 


panies’ portfolios aggregated $25,- 
930,965,500 while the average size 
for the 64 companies was $405,- 
170,812. 

The management of the 64 com- 
panies is under the direction of 646 
officers and 864 directors. Of the 
646 officers, 226 are also board 
members. In other words, there are 
638 of the 864 directors who are 
not officers in the insurance com- 
panies but come from some profes- 
sion or business other than insur- 
ance. Almost a third, or 32.4 per 
cent or 280 out of 864, are listed 
in Who’s Who in America. Ninety- 
three of the 646 officers, or 14.4 per 
cent, have attained Who’s Who rec- 
ognition. 

Within the structure of Amer- 
ican corporations there are found 
two points of view concerning the 
personnel and composition of the 
boards of directors. One position 
taken is that the board should be 
small and composed mainly of sab 
aried officers of the corporation. 

The advantage, presumably, it 
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The views of Dr. Carroll, herein ex- 
pressed, are not necessarily those of 
The Spectator. However, as chair- 
man of the school of business and pro- 
fessor of insurance at Baylor Univer- 
sity in Waco, Texas, he has had 
occasion to examine and analize all 
phases of the insurance business and 
his comments are thus authoritative. 














the small board is that it is wieldy, 
accessable, constantly thinking in 
terms of the problems of its cor- 
poration, and paid to direct the 
destinies of a particular business 
concern. The small board is more 
characteristic of the situation 
found in the industrial or commer- 
cial corporation than in corpora- 
tions vested with public interest. 
Variation in Numbers 

There is naturally a flexible vari- 
ation in the size of the boards of 
directors and the number of officers 
in various companies. A statistical 
analysis of the number of officers 
in the insurance companies dis- 
covers a range from 5 to 30 with 
a mean average of 10 members. 
Forty-seven per cent of the com- 
panies employ from 6 to 10 officers. 
The boards of directors vary in 
size from 5 to 34 members with a 
mean average of 13 members per 
board. The model group for the 
boards—in the frequency 11 to 15 
—represents a measure of 52 per 
cent of the boards of the insurance 
companies. 

it may be said that the institu- 
tion of insurance, with 73 per cent 


of its directors from outside the 
officer group, accepts the idea that 
the companies’ policies should be 
established by directors who are 
not officers. 

There are several advantages 
which accrue from a larger board 
chosen from diversified business 
and professional interests. Four of 
the more obvious advantages may 
be suggested as follows: 

1. A wider range of thought, ex- 
perience and training, utilized in 
policy formation, should make for 
more secure and _ better-balanced 
policies. 

2. The added check and chal- 
lenge in the fact that employer- 
directors select employee-officers. 

3. Directors who are not officers 
sit in judgment on the integrity 
and appraisal of the efficiency of 
the executives—the officers. 

4. Prestige and goodwill which 
come through board members with 
other recognized business connec- 
tions. 

From published sources, only 319 
of the directors who are not officers 
in insurance companies could be 
identified as to vocation or profes- 
sion. The table adjacent shows that 





the insurance boards of directors 
draw heavily from business and 
manufacturing, banking and the 
legal profession. The table indi- 
cates a diversification of 20 differ- 
ent groups as follows: 


Vocations of Directors 
Business and manufacturing. 127 


PND. b0ccceswnenneeunsetes 109 

DEG cdcnciectseacetsouns 51 

Professors and University 
Presidents ...... ‘uawe ee 8 

Physicians (There are un- 
doubtly many more) 

ES ok neta os 


Senators ...... 

Congressmen 

Former president of the 
United State, psychologist, 
(N.B.C.), electric supply, 
steel, architect, cartoonist, 
finance, philanthropist, 
physicist, journalist, 


government service 11 (1 each) 


319 
Limited space will not permit of 
appraisal in this discussion, but an 
unbiased sample study of the affilia- 
tion of the directors shows conclu- 
sively that many members of the 
boards of directors come from lead- 
ing industries and companies. 
No Lethargy 
If there is a vestige of security 
left in American life, then surely 
the superlative of such secure state 
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is to be found in legal reserve life 
insurance which has demonstrated 
its reliability for long-time safety 
and security. 

Those thoroughly conversant 
with the literature of insurance and 
the far-sighted progress demon- 
strated in the competition between 
companies know that there has 
been no lethargy in management. 
Yet, nowhere in our social order is 
more experienced and _ seasoned 
management to be found. The 
model age of the group (for which 
information was available) fell 
within an age frequency from 61 
to 65. What more durable materia! 
could be used in the fashioning of 
security through a management 
which is endowed with progress 
and seasoned through age and ex- 
perience ? 

Many of the directors are grad- 
uates of leading American colleges 
and universities. In fact 77 per 
cent of the boards have from one 





to five college graduates among 
their membership. One of the 
larger companies had a board com- 
posed of 23 college men; a second 
of 17: two others, 16; one 12, and 
another 11. 


Scientifically Conducted 


As a teacher of life insurance, 
the writer often makes this state- 
ment to his students of junior and 
senior college rank, “No form of 
business is more scientifically con 
ducted than is legal reserve life 
insurance.” The statement is not 
made to the student in an arbitrary 
or dogmatic spirit, but rather in a 
challenging attitude with the hope 
that the pupil may critically ap- 
praise the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Life insurance has not reached 
a stage of perfection—no human 
institution has done than, or ever 
will. It is not likely to attain any 
higher degree toward perfection 





The service of good directors is the gyroscope that keeps 
life insurance management in balance. 
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than the intelligence and experi- 
ence of its management in the ap- 
plication of unbiased _ scientific 
principles. 

Usually the teacher pursues the 
inquiry by such questions as the 
following: 

1. Where can one find a more 
capable organization than in life 
insurance? Capable in the sense of 
trained specialists assigned to the 
task of their definite functional 
preparation. Most often the alloca- 
tion of responsibility patterns a 
well-thought-out, correlated group- 
ing of activities in the specialties 
of medical direction, agency super- 
vision and underwriting, advertis- 
ing, financing and investing funds, 
actuarial-statistics and research, 
legal, controllership, accounting and 
claims. 

2. Surely it must be admitted 
that unusual care is exercised in the 
selection of policyholders? Each 
applicant must pass muster of a 
well-planned medical, moral and 
financial examination or investiga- 
tion. 


Impressive Record 

3. Can anyone cite the record of 
aun investment portfolio as impres- 
sive as the $29,000,000,000 of re- 
sources in trust for policyholders? 
Its safety is attested by the fact 
that during the period from 1929- 
1938 the companies representing 
only 2 per cent of total assets sus- 
pended operations. Actual losses to 
policyholders will be reduced to 
6/10 of 1 per cent of the policy re- 
serves because the impaired re- 
serves are being rebuilt by the 
reinsuring companies. 

Diversification, as to industries, 
geography and maturity dates, has 
been a watch-word in safeguarding 
policy reserves. A progressive pol- 
icy of keeping funds well invested 
has provided a satisfactory return 
comparable with security. 

4. Who can suggest a system of 
fixing the price of the merchandise 
or service to the customer or policy- 
holder more equitable or scientific 
than the insurance premium? Each 
premium for the same type of policy 
and amount of insurance is estab- 
lished in terms of age, interest 
rate, mortality table, experience 
and hazards of industry. 

5. Is there value in substituting 
fact for fiction? For scores of 
years a well-trained actuary has 
been considered as indispensable i0 
life insurance management as 4 
pilot on a ship. The actuarial and 
the statistical departments cor 
tinuously accumulate experience it 
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Responsibility of Directors 


Life Insurance operates under a system of directorship which, in almost every circum- 
stance, has regarded its responsibility as that of a trusteeship of the insurance assets. 
The directorship of a life insurance company imposes heavy responsibilities on the men 
called to that service, for they are, in fact, trustees of the funds of the 65 million Ameri- 
can men and women who are seeking to achieve some measure of future security through 
life insurance. Such directorships cannot be lightly conferred or lightly accepted. They 
are reserved for men of the highest integrity and standing in the life of the community. 
Beyond that, they must have demonstrated abilities and experience that qualify them 
to meet the problems arising in connection with the business and to handle wisely the 
investment of life insurance funds. The business has been fortunate in being able to at- 
tract to its directorships men of affairs who see in it an opportunity for public service. 
The very fact that these men are generally sought for the boards of other types of busi- 
ness is something that from the standpoint of the policyholder is the best assurance that 
the company issuing his policy is being well managed. It is significant, too, that the direc- 
tors of America's life insurance companies are in many cases also active in charitable, 
philanthropic, and educational institutions; these men are conscious of and understand 
their social responsibilities —Holgar J. Johnson, president of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, before the midyear meeting of the NALU at Wichita. 








formation which serves as a basic 
guide for future action. Research 
of various types has received a 
major impetus in directing the 
affairs of the life companies. 

6. What is the place of educa- 
tion in insurance development? 
There are numerous angles to the 
education question, such as needs 
and adaptation of various types of 
policies, life conservation and 
acquaintance with new develop- 
ments. However, the most signifi- 
cant phase of education has been 
in the Chartered Life Underwriter 
program for training agency man- 
agers and salesmen. 

Would a change from State In- 
surance Departments to Federal 
regulation strengthen insurance 
management? Naturally, some of 
the states have regulations and reg- 
ulatory bodies superior to their 
sister states. Instead of transfer- 
ring the regulation from the states 
to the Federal Government, the 
condition could, no doubt, be im- 
proved by providing a central audit- 
ing and appraisal commission with 
experience, courage and power to 
force an equitable evaluation of 
assets. Too, if such central author- 
ity were vested with mandatory 
power to publish the balance sheet 
and other pertinent information for 
each company annually or semi- 
annually, then the public could 
better judge the strength of in- 
dividual companies. 


Department Supervision 


It cannot be denied that numer- 
ous insurance regulatory officials 
have been political appointees of no 
experience in insurance manage- 
ment or supervision. The infant 
companies, with less-experienced 


management, are often in dire need 
of real supervisory regulation. 
The principle of a full disclosure 


of information to the public in con- 
nection with the sale of securities 
in interstate transaction is a pro- 
cedure which should be applied in 
the administration of legal reserve 
life insurance. 

The incompetently managed com- 
panies would soon rise to the sur- 
face and be eliminated, while the 
companies strongly anchored 
through correctly valued assets and 
intelligent management would grow 
in service and size. Their oppor- 
tunity for improvement and growth 











has not reached the saturation 
stage in insurance. Yet, the writer 
queries—Where in the affairs of 
man is more capable managerial 
direction to be observed than in the 
institution of legal reserve life in- 


surance? 
a - 


Interlocking Directorships 
Not Necessarily Evil 

In commenting recently on that 
portion of the TNEC statements and 
SEC reports which dealt with the 
actions of directors of life insurance 
companies, Insurance Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink of New York said that 
the problem of interlocking director- 
ates deserves serious thought and con- 
sideration but that nothing particu- 
larly alarming had been brought out 
by the studies made by SEC and 
TNEC men. 

Dealing specifically with the subject 
of directors, Superintendent Pink de- 
clared that: 

“Considerable stress has also been 
laid upon the large number of inter- 
locking directors who represent the 
banks, the financial institutions and 
great industries. This is undoubtedly 
true and is worthy of very serious 
thought and consideration. Interlock- 
ing directorships are not necessarily 





Banking and industry also contribute the genius of their leaders to the 
directorates of life insurance companies. 
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an evil. They bring to the service of 
the life companies men of great finan- 
cial and business experience and wide 
knowledge, but it is not advisable to 
overload the board with financiers, 
bankers and corporation lawyers. 
There must be reason in all things 
and many boards are undoubtedly 
made up too largely of financial lead- 
ers of one kind or other. It would 
be wise to give thought to other ele- 
ments in the community, to those rep- 
resenting education, culture, labor 


policyholders’ or consumers’ in- 


The 


and 


terests. responsibility for the 








But there the similarity 
gentlemen ends. 


One of them is utterly 
children, who respond 
although sometimes it 


The other has grown old 


Life insurance was availa 


agent insisted upon it. 


the 


Iusurauce 
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Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





election of directors of life companies 
is a very important one and every- 
thing possible should be done to se- 
cure a representative as well as a 
strong and able board.” 

Continuing his observations on di- 
rectors of life insurance companies, 
the New York commissioner said: 

“It has been constantly asserted in 
Washington that the management of 
our life companies is not democratic 
and that the individual policyholders 
have nothing to say about the man- 
agement of their company. It is true 
that the individual policyholder does 


Sust Two Old Friends 


between these elderly 


dependent upon his 
as a matter of duty, 
means doing without 


things they themselves need. 


gracefully. He pays 


his own way, because he has his own income 
and is beholden to no man. 


ble to both these men 


years ago but only one used it to build a 
competency for his old age. His insurance 


rudential 


Company of America 





not usually concern himself with the 
problems of management. He is not 
ordinarily equipped to do so nor is he 
as a rule particularly interested in 
doing so. He depends upon the trust- 
ees, the directors, the officers and the 
supervision of the state; but it was 
the intention of the Armstrong law 
and it is very clearly expressed in the 
laws of our state and of other states 
that the policyholder has the supreme 


control and the final authority and 
may exercise it whenever he wishes. 
“It should not be made easy for 


campaigns 
boards. 


organize 
and secure election to these 
That is the last thing that the policy- 
the other hand, if 
inefficient or cor- 
rupt, should 
clear and adequate means of getting 
rid of that 


self-seekers to 


holder wants. On 
the management is 
policyholders have a 


management.” 


Chamber of Commerce 
Has Great Program 
Adaptation of insurance services to 
meet the emergency needs of business 
during the preparedness period will 
ve described by insurance authorities 
at the 29th of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The meeting will be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 28 to May 1. 
“New risks for are in- 
through the 


annual meeting 


business 


curred defense program 


and_ international situation,” the 
Chamber’s Insurance Department 
points out, “and insurance is pre- 


pared to offer financial protection 


against many of these risks.” 
riots and civil 


Sabotage, commo- 


strikes shipping hazards 


of new busi- 


tions, and 
are included 


ness risks arising from the crisis, ac- 


in the list 


cording to the statement. 
“Insurance —Its Relationship to 
National Security” keynotes a round- 
table scheduled for Wed- 
nesday afternoon, April 30. Chair- 
man of the insurance session will be 
Esmond Ewing, 
secretary of the 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Among subjects to be analyzed at 
“Comprehensive In- 
Present-Day 


discussion 


vice-president and 


Travelers Fire In- 


the session are 
surance Coverages for 
Needs,” by John L 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y.; “Life Insurance 
for Economic and Social Progress,” 
by William J. Graham, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Se 
ciety of the United States, New York 
Also to be “Fire and 
Insurance in the Defens 
Charles C. Hannah. 
of Fireman’ 


discussed is 
Casualty 
Program,” by 
senior vice-president 
Fund, San Francisco. 





Train, president § 
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THE 1941 LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


HE 1941 edition of the Life 

Agents’ Brief is being distributed 

this week. The Brief is chuck 
full of the latest information on settle- 
ment options, income guarantees and 
dividends, so important because of 
the drastic changes made by the com- 
panies, due to the changeover of the 
reserve basis. The data for 160 com- 
panies, embracing over 700 pages, are 
so arranged as to make the company 
presentation compact and complete. 
Policy provisions of each company are 
ummarized, not to such an extent 
that the meaning is lost or distorted, 
but are condensed in such a manner 
as to be complete and factual. Pre- 
mium rates, including almost all the 
contracts written by the company, ex- 
tra annual premium rates for acci- 
dental death benefit and waiver of 
premium benefits, as well as extra an- 
nual premium for disability 
benefits, cash values on the major 


rates 


policies issued by the company, are 
a few of the features contained in the 
new 1941 edition. 


Social Security 


income problems 
difficult for the 
agent, so in order to assist him in 


The solution of 


has always been 


outlining such programs, the Brief ex- 
hibits cash values at attained ages 55, 
60 and 65. This particular feature 
is shown for all policies where cash 
values are exhibited. If the featured 
policy of the company is of the retire- 
ment income or endowment plan, the 
maturity value at the age of maturity 
is shown. Further assisting the agent 
in planning the prospect’s future in- 
come, the Brief this year presents an 
enlarged and complete Social Security 
section containing 
grams adaptable to the needs of a 


numerous pro- 
prospect. The programming has been 
simplified by case illustrations setting 
forth the amount of insurance neces- 
supplement Social Security 
Retirement benefits. All angles of the 
Social Security program have been 


sary ¢ 
ary t< 


scrutinized and numerous programs 
have been promulgated as an aid to 
solving this income problem. 

The dividends exhibit in the 1941 
Life Agents’ Brief is the most com- 
plete and extensive presentation ever 
produced in a manual of its size. The 
exhibit possesses the unusual distinc- 
tion of showing life insurance from 
the angle of continuing protection. 
The dividend illustrations for the par- 


Compact and Complete 
Information on One 
Hundred and Sixty 
Companies; Including 
a Section on Social 
Security 


by 
L. S. FISCHER 


{ssociate Statistician 


ticipating companies relates the story 
of what life insurance will do for the 
policyholder who keeps it in force. The 
Brief contains the 10 and 20 year il- 
lustrated dividend scale for most com- 
panies from age 20 to age 60 at five 
year intervals with the corresponding 
premium rate at the respective ages. 

A particular feature of the 1941 
Life Agents’ Brief is the presentation 
of complete settlement options per 
$1000 of proceeds in an abridged form 
for a number of small companies and 


n a complete form covering every 
option offered, as well as tables, for 
a majority of the larger companies. 


War Risk Clauses 


In this crucial period of world his- 
tory, the war risk clauses issued by 
companies have become increasingly 
important. Realizing this situation, 
the section dealing with war risk 
clauses in the Brief has been ex- 
panded to keep pace with numerous 
company changes. These war risk 
riders summarize the liability of the 
company in the event of death as a 
result of a state of warfare or as a 
result of military or naval service in 
the time of war. 

A greater responsibility has been 
placed on life insurance underwriters 
in recent years due to the importance 
attached to annuities in the invest- 
ment field. In order to keep pace with 
the need and desire of life under- 
writers for the latest data on an- 
nuities, extensive tables show the cost 
of annuities at the present rates. A 
number of companies have adopted a 
uniform scale for male and female 


rates on the Single Premium Immedi- 
ate Life Annuity, Single Premium Re- 


fund (Installment) Annuity, and Sin- 
gle Premium Cash Refund Annuity, 
and with the view of making the Brief 
readily adaptable for the agent to 
quickly arrive at annuity costs, tables 
have been set up to show the prices 
of an annuity payable on a monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual plan 
of $10, $25, $50 and $100 respectively. 
Also the amount of an annuity pur- 
chased by $1,000 with returns based 
on a monthly, quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual plan. With the aid of these 
tables, the agent can immediately as- 
certain the amount of income desired 
or the price of an annuity; thereby, 
eliminating any guesswork or question 
involving prices or payments. 


Juvenile Rates 

Juvenile and infantile rates are set 
forth for every company writing these 
kinds of coverage. More than sixty 
companies are represented in this sec- 
tion alone with complete rates shown 
on the life and endowment plans from 
ages under 6 months to age 14. In- 
fantile industrial death benefits are 
shown for more than 55 companies 
from ages 1 to 9 in a special section 
set aside for that purpose. Intermedi- 
ate cash values and monthly debit 
plans are also given a prominent dis- 
play. Extensive tables giving the 
amount of insurance purchased by 
each five cents of weekly premiums, 
including disability and double _ in- 
demnity benefits on the whole life, 20 
year endowment and 20 payment life 
for a large number of companies are 
exhibited. In all, the industrial sec- 
tion of the Brief this year is more 
complete and comprehensive than any 
year heretofore. 

Supplementary tables in the 1941 
edition of the Life Agents’ Brief pre- 
sent the net interest rates earned, 
rates of interest paid on proceeds of 
policies and actual vs. expected mor- 
tality. The financial standing of com- 
panies are exhibited on a three year 
comparative basis containing the es- 
sential items from the financial state- 
ment of all companies appearing in 
the Brief. Finally, there is the na- 
tion-wide exhibit of life insurance re- 
jected disclosing the number of poli- 
cies and the amount of insurance, by 
states. This particular information 
alone should convince the prospect of 
the need of buying now, and furnishes 
a factual argument against procras- 
tination. 
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Up-and-Coming 
Cities 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Public 
Health Association conduct every year 
health contests which should be of 
considerable interest to life insurance 
executives. Hartford, that almost- 
perfect city, is considered to have the 
most effective tuberculosis control pro- 
gram, and Newton, Mass., is next. 
Chicago has the most effective syphilis 
control program, and Louisville, Mem- 
phis, and Pasadena are next, in that 
order. The choices were made by a 
grading committee composed of well- 
known health experts, Dr. W. S. Ran- 
kin of the Duke Endowment Fund, 
Charlotte, N. C., acting as chairman. 
The awards in these Inter-Chamber 
contests have nothing to do with the 
prevalence of disease in these cities, 
but indicate that the cities honored 
have the most effective community 
health program for the control of 
disease. 

The grading committee attempts to 
discover how successful eack city is 
in finding its disease cases early and 
in getting and keeping them under 
treatment, how carefully it examines 
all possible sources of disease, and 
how well the public is educated as to 
the nature and proper treatment of 
the disease. 

Baltimore was adjudged as the city 
having the most effective public health 
protection on a general scale, includ- 
ing water supply, milk supply, sew- 
age disposal, industrial hazards, ma- 
ternal and child health problems, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and other con- 


tagious diseases. Other cities on this 
National Health Honor Roll include 
Evanston. Ill., Greenwich, Conn., 
Hackensack, N. J., and Hartford, 
Conn., in that order. 

Awards are also made to rural 
counties. Fourteen rural health units 
were awarded honors this year, in- 
cluding counties in Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Oregon, Alabama, and 
other states. 

= = 


Production Up For 
Month of March 


With all classes of insurance shar- 
ing in the trend, production of new 
business during the month of March 
registered a gain of 5.1 per cent over 
the same period in 1940. These data, 
compiled by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and including 
reports from 39 United States com- 
panies having 32 per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding in the coun- 
try, showed that the total production 
for the first quarter was 1.1 per cent 
under the aggregate for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

All classes contributed to the March 
increase, the report shows. New Or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $455,- 
226,000 against $439,506,000—an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $148,978,000 against 
$138,545,000—an increase of 7.5 per 
cent. Group insurance was $42,721,- 
000 against $37,556,000—an increase 
of 13.8 per cent. For the month, the 
new business of all classes of the 39 
companies was $646,925,000 against 
$615,607,000 for March of 1940—an 
increase of 5.1 per cent. 








GOVERNOR CHARLES EDISON 


Governor Charles Edison of New Jersey, who spoke last night be- 
fore the banquet at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, which 
concluded the annual conference of managers and superintendents of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, was elected as a Demo- 
crat in the election last November. Distinguished son of a famous 
father, the late Thomas A. Edison, Governor Edison has a long career 
of service in public life and private industry behind him. He has been 
assistant secretary, and later secretary, of the Navy, director for New 
Jersey of the National Recovery Administration, and director of the 
National Emergency Council. He is an officer and director in several 
private enterprises. Governor Edison was born at Lewellyn Park, West 
Orange, New Jersey, on August 3, 1890, and was educated at Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn., and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Gives Prudential Managers 
Formula for Patriotism 


In his talks to Prudential managers 
and superintendents, President Frank- 
lin D’Olier has long emphasized that 
they comprise the majority executive 
group of the company; that the 
strength of the Prudential lies in the 
quality of their individual perform- 
ance, and this point was earnestly 
reiterated at the opening of the 1941 
home office conference in Newark on 
Monday of this week. 

Colonel D’Olier observed that the 
nation is facing ominous days in the 
immediate future, the gravity of 
which no man can foretell, but to the 
managers he offered the same advice 
he has given to his younger friends 
and associates: to perform their pres- 
ent duties as efficiently as humanly 
possible and until the nation calls upon 
them for other services. 

He called attention to further gains 
in new business and insurance in 
force for last year, with a total of 
$1,785,281,000 paid-for in 1941 and 
insurance in force amounting to $18,- 
628,244,000. This eighteen and a half 
billion of protection is divided as fol- 
lows: Weekly premium, $6,819,383,- 
000, or 36.6 per cent of the total; In- 
termediate, $1,999,803,000, or 10.8 per 
cent; Ordinary, $8,127,392,000, or 43.6 
per cent; Group, $1,681,666,000, or 9 
per cent. 

The conference was continued Tues- 
day and Wednesday with group meet- 
ings at the convention headquarters 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City and ended Wednesday evening 
with a banquet at which Governor 
Edison of New Jersey was the fea- 
tured speaker. 


Accident & Health 


Speakers Chosen 
Speakers just added to the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at Chicago in June include 
Holgar Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and J. G. 
Crownheart, secretary of the State 
Medical Society of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Johnson will discuss the im- 
portance of the public’s attitude to- 
ward life insurance and Mr. Crown- 
heart will describe sickness insurance 
abroad. Mr. Crownheart’s comments 
will be particularly pertinent because 
of the European situation and be- 
cause he, himself, went abroad in 
1938 to study compulsory sickness 
insurance and medical care in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, France and other countries. 
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Ad Conference Picks 
Chocolate Town 


The next annual meeting of the 


Insurance Adyertising Conference will 
be held at. Hotel Hershey in Hershey, 
Pa., on Sept. 8 and 9, Dave Gibson 
vice-president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty of Baltimore and president of 
the Conference, says that it’s a hum- 
dinger of a place to hold the sessions! 

By the way, the spring meeting of 
the Conference—as already noted in 
these pages—will be staged at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on May 15. 
Interest will center to a large extent 
on the public relations work which 
the educational committee of the Con- 
ference has been laboring on and 
which has been put into shape for re- 
port to the membership. That com- 
mittee consists of Chairman Charlie 
Freeman and Ralph Bugli, Sidney 
Doolittle, Harold Philips and Harry 
Schauffler. 


Detroit Will Be 


Mecca in June 


The top insurance men of the nation 
will go to Detroit on June 9-11 to 
attend the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners to be held 
in that city with Hotel Statler as 
headquarters. It is expected that all 
forty-eight states of the Union and 
every Province of Canada will be offi- 


seventy-second 


cially represented at this important 
conference. 

“The events which will take place 
at this vital meeting in Detroit will 
be watched with keen interest by in- 
surance men throughout the nation,” 
states Eugene P. Berry, insurance 
commissioner for Michigan and host- 
“This is 
the first time in a quarter of a cen- 
tury that this group has designated 
Detroit as the site of its annual meet- 
ing and elaborate plans have been 
made to make it the outstanding par- 
ley in its history. 


commissioner of the event. 


“This meeting is the pivot around 
which the year’s business rotates. 
During these critical times every ef- 
fort should be made to streamline 
insurance legislation and practices to 
The program that 
has been set up for the meeting is 


the national need. 


calculated to accomplish this purpose.” 

Host-Commissioner Berry has the 
cooperation of all of the Michigan in- 
surance interests in creating commit- 
tees which will assist him in providing 
for the welfare and entertainment of 


the visiting commissioners and their 
families under the general chairman- 
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“Sometimes | wonder if these juvenile policies are worth all the effort!" 


ship of Charles C. Bowen, president 
of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company. 








Out in Front 


NE of the younger insur- 

ance commissioners of the 
nation is Reuben Williams, life 
insurance commissioner and 
chairman of the board of the 
Texas board of insurance com- 
missioners. He was born at San- 
Angelo, Texas, November 10, 
1908, and attended high school 
in Big Springs, Texas. He at- 
tended the University of Texas 
at Austin and was graduated 
from law school at the University 
of Missouri in 1933. He prac- 
ticed law at Fort Worth from 
1934 until 1939 when he went 
to Austin as confidential secre- 
tary to Governor O'Daniel, act- 
ing as state campaign manager 
for that official in 1940. Mr. Wil- 
liams was appointed casualty 
insurance commissioner in Sep- 
tember of last year and was 
made chairman of the board of 
life insurance commissioners on 
January 2 of this year. He is 
married, a member of the Tau 
Delta Phi Fraternity and a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge. 











Pneumonia Mortality 
Cut Fifty Per Cent 


Despite the fact that the pneumonia 
death rate has been cut in half dur- 
ing the past three years, this disease 
continues to rank well up among the 
leading death causes, accounting for 
more than 77,000 deaths in the United 
States in 1939. 

Following the influenza-pneumonia 
epidemic of 1918-1919 the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company organ- 
ized a commission to study means of 
controlling these causes of death, and 
reporting on this commission’s work, 
the statisticians say: 

“In the brief interval since then, 
the work done under the direction of 
this commission, and by other organi- 
zations and individuals, has met with 
signal success. In fact, the develop- 
ment of antiserum and chemotherapy 
ranks among the great achievements 
in medical history. And there is every 
indication that these specific weapons 
will become even more effective” 

While the general trend in the 
pneumonia death rate has been down- 
ward during the past two decades, the 
statisticians explain, it was not until 
1937 that the decline became sharp 
and continuous. This improvement is 
due principally to the recent advances 
in pneumonia therapy which have fa- 
vorably affected both men and women 
in every age period. 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEMONSTRATING 





py cnge gx SA 


There may have been a time when an agent could build 
a reputation (and a steady income) by wrapping up and 
delivering an insurance policy like so much over-the-counter 
merchandise. 


But, no more! Insurance men who are going places 
today find inspiration and remuneration for their work in 
skillful selection and fitting of modern insurance “‘parts’’ to 
complete a “tailor-made” plan that will meet a man’s needs 
and those of his family under all the conditions of a complex 
modern life. 


That kind of a job reflects not only the agent and agency 
doing it, but the Company back of them. It is the kind of 
a job that Connecticut General men have been able to do 
extraordinarily well because of their thorough training, be- 
cause of the support they get from their aggressive, well- 
managed agencies, and because of the unusually compre- 
hensive lines offered by this Company. 







Bits oe - GROUP - 
“ACCIDENT: * SALARY ALLOTMENT - 
‘HEALTH: *ANNUITIES-: 
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Provisions of 


Civil Relief Act 


“Application of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act to Life In- 
surance” was discussed by Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel, American 
Life Convention, before the members 
of the Nebraska Insurance Institute 
at Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. Kastner said the law approved 
by President Roosevelt on October 17, 
1940, follows very closely the 1918 
Act and provides “persons in military 
service,” as defined, with general re- 
lief against court proceedings, actions 
to collect rent, eviction, foreclosure 
of mortgages, the collection of taxes, 
etc. It is to remain in full force and 
effect until May 15, 1945, with a pro- 
viso that should the United States be 
then engaged in war, it shall con- 
tinue in force until such war is 
terminated by a treaty of peace pro- 
claimed by the President, and for six 
months thereafter. 

The provisions of the law that are 
of particular interest to insurance- 
minded groups, such as the Institute, 
he said, are those Sections designed to 
prevent the lapsation of life insur- 
ance policies of men in the Federal 
military service, or in training under 
Federal supervision preliminary to 
induction into the military service 

The Federal Government under the 
Act provides for an advance of se- 
curity to the insurance company 
guaranteeing that the premium de- 
faulted during the period of the in- 
sured’s military service will be repaid 
within one year of the termination of 


his service. 


Death of 


A Founder 


J. C. Buffington, Sr., 74, who found- 
ed the Guarantee Mutual Life of Com 
pany of Omaha, died recently at his 
Westwood, Calif., home. Mr. Buffing- 
ton was for thirty-five years presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Mutual Life, 
and for the last five years had been 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Buffington was born and 
brought up in Iowa, and entered the 
insurance business in 1891 with the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines. In 1900 
he moved to Alliance, Neb., and soon 
afterwards formed the Guarantee 
Mutual Life. He wrote personally 
most of the business for the first two 
years of the company’s operation and 
handled the home office accounts. In 
1903 he moved the company to Omaha. 

In 1936 Mr. Buffington resigned as 
president and became chairman of 
the board. 
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D. N. WARTERS 


D. N. Warters Promoted 
By Bankers Life Company 

D. N. Warters, associate actuary 
for the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines since April, 1934, has been 
named vice-president and associate 
actuary of the company. Mr. Warters, 
a native of Birmingham, England, 
has been with the Bankers Life since 
1920, when he joined the actuarial de- 
partment as a supervisor. He was ele- 
vated to the office of assistant actuary 
in 1921, and became associate actuary 
in 1934. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, he was with the 
Great-West Life of Winnipeg for 
three years before coming to the 
United States and joining the Bank- 
ers Life Company. 

Mr. Warters is serving this year as 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. He is a Fellow of 
both the Actuarial Society and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 


. = 
Edward Gray Dies In 
Eighty-First Year 

Edward Gray, one of the most 
prominent life insurance executives in 
this country, and at the time of his 
retirement, in 1929, a vice-president 
and director of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, died sud- 
denly on Sunday, April 13. 

Mr. Gray, who was born in England 
on February 16, 1861, came to this 
country in 1883, an experienced field 
man in life insurance, having pre- 
viously served with the Prudential of 
England. He was appointed as an 
inspector at Baltimore, later serving 
in that city also as an agent and an 
assistant superintendent until May, 


1886, when he was transferred to the 
home office in Newark on special duty. 
He advanced through the positions of 
supervisor, and assistant secretary to 
secretary and in 1912 was elected 
fourth vice-president. He became 
third vice-president after one year 
and in January, 1917, became vice- 
president. His retirement date was 
April 1, 1929, after 46 years of ser- 
vice. 

The late Prudential executive had 
not been ill. His death occurred while 
he was riding in an automobile with 
his son, Theodore F. N. Gray, of 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





Canada Life 


Rewards Managers 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto has announced that 
Vernon C. Hale, C.L.U., manager, 
Central Ontario branch, and Trevor 
Hawgood, manager, Central Toronto 
branch, are joint winners of its 
President’s Award. 

This award is based on factors re- 
flecting every important phase of 
agency management and is the high- 
est honor a Canada Life manager on 
this continent can earn. 











=. 











CLIFTON MALONEY, President 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


to the 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1940 


Cash in Banks and Office............. 
Investments in Bonds and Stocks valued on basis furnished 
by Insurance Commissioners ....... 
[Of which $654,854.93 are U. S. Treasury Bonds and Notes| 
Mortgages on Real Estate, First Liens on Urban and Suburban 


ee TE ee ee ee eee eT 3,356,079.10 
Real Estate, including Home Office in Central Philadelphia.... 3,625,936.69 
Loans to Policyholders against their Cash Values............ 3,107,500.07 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force...............eeeeeeeee. 136,072.66 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums and Other Assets........... 156,748.06 
Se, TOS Gl TR oie s os ce os ctveerertetconneneseens 102,338.00 


LIABILITIES 


Policyholders’ Reserves Required by Law [as computed by 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department], Set Aside to Meet 
Insurance Obligations, Including Annuity, Total Disability 
and Double Indemnity Reserves .... 

Claims Awaiting Completed Papers... 

Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders.................... 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

pO Re ee ae ee 

EE: hvcunuwnuveseees ob <a 

Reserve for Contingencies ............ 

I ocak. b ira ronan peed ake os 

EE ic cahdr Wn esecueadesecake sess 


OT OT eee $12,991,325.00 


THEODORE C. KNAPP, Secretary 


$14,306,730.02 


45,383.00 
205,171.00 
94,017.00 
16,910.00 
22,640.21 
25,000.00 
700,000.00 
206,283.81 


$14,306,730.02 
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How To Present Business 


Insurance 


Speaking before the monthly meet- 
ing of the Springfield (Mass.) Life 
Underwriters Association last month, 
Wallace N. Watson, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life: general agent in Boston, 
gave an interesting outline of require- 
ments for selling business insurance. 
Reduced to bare essentials, Mr. Wat- 
son offered the following advice: 

1; Get your prospect and qualify 
him. 

2. Work out a method, preferably 
power lead, for reaching him. 

3. In the first interview obtain the 
necessary information, upset the pros- 
pect over his problem and then have 
him examined. 

i. Study the case and plan a so- 
lution. 

5. Explain your 
problem and when he is 
interest his associates and then get 
the check. Up to this point, use only 
a memo business agreement. 

6. Have a formal agreement drawn 


solution to his 
convinced, 


up and signed. 
7. Coordinate the three estates 
business, general and insurance 


Questions To Ask 


During the first interview when in- 
formation is being obtained the fol- 
lowing five principal questions should 
be asked: 

1. What is the value of the 
as a growing concern? 

2. Names of the associates to whom 


» business 


the business is to go at retirement o1 
death? 

3. Can they finance, out of their 
present incomes, say 2%. per cent per 
year of the value of the business? 

4. What would be the desired retire- 
ment age if a plan could be worked 
out to make it possible? 

5. At what time would the prospect 












be willing to see an examiner to qua 
ify him as to his eligibility for this 
sinking fund method understand- 
ing, of course ‘ that there is 1 
obligation 
Paragraphed Sales 
Ideas 

The following tabloid picture f 
the job of prospecting and s« g ar 
gleaned from sales talks made . 
members of the sales force f th 
Provident Mutual Life Insuranc 
Company, Ph iladel phia, at a recent 


agency convention : 

Unless you guide the process, cx 
ter-of-influence prospecting is likely 
down-hill instead of uphill as 
the center takes the easy way and re- 
fers you to his subordinates or others 


to run 
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Prospecting 


of smaller income. You, the under- 

writer, have to set the standard for 

the prospects you want. 

Ray W. Druckenmiller, Allentown. 
se @ 

Friendship is important. If people 
like us as individuals they pretty soon 
come to like us as underwriters. 

John J. Tunmore, New York. 


* * * 


It is the people you meet today who 
will fill your prospect files next year. 
He nry Blohm, New York. 
The life insurance business is the 
friendliest business in the world. 
Making friends is not a luxury but 
a necessity of the life insurance 
business. 
Nelson A. White, 
Advertising Manager. 
. 6 4 
If you can’t make a living on a 40 
hr. week, try a 60-hr. week. 
A. Morse Baker, Philadelphia. 
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Sales Aids From 


The Press 


Editorial treatment of the recent 
TNEC reports in the daily newspa- 
pers and national magazines, pre- 
ponderantly favorable to life insur- 
ance companies and their administra- 
tion, indicate the high esteem in 
which the business is held. But the 
institution of life insurance did not 
have to wait for that occurrence to 
appreciate the good will of the press; 
it has for years advocated life insur- 
ance to the general public as the sur- 
est means of financial independence. 
The agent who does not maintain a 
neat file of such unbiased testimonials 
from his local newspapers and from 
national publications is overlooking 
an excellent prospecting aid. Two re- 
cent examples of this helpful coopera- 
tion are offered, one from the Herald 
Press Limited, of Montreal, and the 
other from the Hartford Courant. 


> > > 
Editorial in the Herald Press Limited 


It seems to be human nature for 
most of us to shy away from life in- 
surance salesmen as from smallpox. 
Some of them are pests and some are 
high-pressure men who haven't any 
place in the insurance business and 
don’t stay there long. But there are 
others who know what it’s all about 


And if, 


as an eloquent editorial writer wrote 


and practice it conscientious!y. 


few years ago, salesmen are the un- 
sung heroes of our better way of life, 
then certainly these better insurance 
representatives come close to being 
the guardian angels of a_ stubborn 
and procrastinating race. 

Life insurance is security, if there 
is any such thing in a world gone hay- 
wire. Life insurance is the average 
man’s estate. It is peace of mind—- 
and sounder sleep. It is your sacred 
obligation manfully discharged 
your son’s educatior your family’s 
support and comfort in your final ab- 
sence. It is your own tangible link 
with the future . your nearest ap- 
proach to immortality. Life insurance 
is all of these things and more. To 
anyone with a family, it is as much 4 
necessity as bread or shoes or shelter. 

Yet it has to be sold, it is almost 
never bought! And, because our indi- 
vidual insurance needs vary about as 
widely as our finger prints, the suc 
cessful insurance man must be much 
more than a fast-talking salesman 
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with a mind for figures. He must be 
a rare combination of financial ana- 
lyst, counselor, father confessor, and 
trusts, taxes, wills, and 
But his hardest job is 
finding prospects with sense enough 


expert on 
human nture. 


to have even a suppressed desire for 
accurate knowledge and sound advice 
on the subject. If he can catch them 
in a receptive mood, gently win their 
confidence and make them face their 
responsibilities like men, then he may 


be able to do something about mak- 
ing life easier for their heirs. 
Insurance men have grown gray- 


headed trying to find ways of arous- 
ing, by remote control, that desire for 
knowledge about something that 
should be as important to most of us 
as life itself. If advertising or some 
form of the written word could only 
get under the hide of our natural 
human fear of being sold something, 
what a lot of time would be saved for 
everybody! Insurance man and insur- 
ance buyer could meet, by appoint- 
ment, in an atmosphere of mutual in- 
terest and understanding. And sec- 
retaries wouldn’t have to tell so 
many lies! 

But many good insurance men tell 
us they haven’t found the answer. So 
they go on personal 
canvass, getting more cold shoulders 
than warm handshakes—and trusting 
to the good old law of averages. And 


depending on 


too many of the rest of us go on dodg- 
ing the man who may be our best 
friend in need. 


* 


Editorial in the 
Hartford Courant 

It must never be forgotten that the 
institution of insurance was created 
by the urge that most persons feel to 
provide for themselves. To the extent 
that our insurance companies stimu- 
late this urge they render our whole 
national economy an inestimable ser 
vice. Should we as a people ever lose 
the spirit of incentive, self-depen 
dence and obligation to family, insur- 
ance might then have 
play in our affairs. 


a small role to 


As it is, it plays an ever-increas 
ing role, which is the best 
can have that the heart of 


is still sound and that there exists no 


proof we 


America 


real desire to shove our individual re- 
sponsibility onto the state, which of 
itself can guarantee us neither secu- 
rity nor liberty. The 
ment of those two impelling human 


fuller attain- 


aspirations depends upon ourselves. 






Cold Canvass Call 
Netted $310,000 


Cold canvass today enjoys little or 
no standing with the life insurance 
salesman who has been trained along 
the lines of planned prospecting and 
thorough case preparation, but every 
once in a while startling evidence is 
turned in to show that such calls are 
not always wasted effort. The fact is, 
despite the training and knowledge 
possessed bv the agent, he will some- 


ling - 





times find himself in an unprepared 
position—all dressed up and no place 
to go. Then it is that he will find it 
more advisable to go out on cold can- 
vass than merely to sit on the side 
lines and mope. 

An example of a profitable cold can- 
vass call was the $310,000 interview 
of Paul Gelpi and Thom Collins, mem- 
bers of the Bumstead Agency of the 
Equitable Society in New Orleans. As 
related in Equitable Agency Items, it 
happened like this: 

One morning about five years ago, 
as they were returning to their office 
from a particularly discouraging in- 
terview with a referred lead, a big 
sign attracted their attention to the 
fact that a firm of invesment bankers 
were opening up a business. On a 
hunch, they decided to go into the at- 
tractive new offices and try their luck. 











Asking for “the boss,” they were re- 





Total insurance 
in force 
increased 11.03% 
during 1940 


There is a reason! 
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ferred to as fine a gentleman as it has 
ever been their good fortune to meet. 
He was the president of the company. 

He received them courteously and 
listened to their presentation of the 
advantages of Business insurance. 
Agreeing with them that life insur- 
ance was needed in his own firm, he 
arranged for a medical examination 
for himself, his manager and his au- 
ditor. As a result of this absolutely 
cold canvass, Collins and 
Gelpi sold, through this first inter- 
view, $30,000 on the life of the presi- 
dent, and $10,000 each on the life of 
the other two. 

But that was only the beginning: 
Frequent contact with this company 
head revealed to them that the per- 
sonal welfare of the members of his 
organization was his deep concern, so 
when Christmas approached, they 


Messrs. 


/ suggested non-contributory Group life 


insurance as a Christmas present. 
The employer fell in with this plan at 
once, and over $100,000 of insurance 
was written without one cent of cost 
to the employees. Later on, Group Ac- 
cidental Death and Dismemberment 
was added, on the same basis. 

But still that was not the end. A 
new manager came into the organiza- 
tion, and Collins and Gelpi sold him 
over $30,000 of additional insurance, 
A. E. to interest him in a 
complete Assured Estate for himself 
and his family. The E. A. E. service 


using E., 


so impressed the president and the 
secretary-treasurer, that similar plans 
were drawn up for them resulting in 
the sale of $10,000 additional insur- 
ance to the former and $14,000 to the 
latter. Then E. I. P. was utilized by 
the two arranging the 
Assured Estate problem of another 
employee, and $6,000 of new business 


agents for 


resulted. 
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V erdict: 


Provisions for Disability Benefits 


“ul HAT will I do if through 
VY icine or accident I can 
no longer work” The at- 


tempt to get the answer to the ques- 
tion has caused innumerable indivi- 
duals to toss night after night on a 
sleepless bed, and the failure to get 
the answer has produced a spectre of 
misfortune which in turn engenders 
uncontrollable fear of the future. 

To remove this uncertainty and 
eliminate the spectre of fear so that 
tranquility replaces anxiety, life in- 
surance companies offered policies 
containing provisions for disability 
benefits in the event that the holder 
thereof became totally and perma- 
nently disabled from engaging in pro- 
ductive employment. The language of 
these provisions is not always iden- 
tical and the coverage secured thereby 
is ta be measured by the language of 
the contract itself. 


Supplementing Income 

While employment was plentiful the 
holders of such policies were not im- 
mediately conscious of any serious ill- 
nesses of a subjective nature and had 
no reason to resort to the policies as 
a source of income. But with un- 
employment rampant so that even 
those who were willing to work could 
not find gainful occupations, the dis- 
ability provisions of life insurance 
policies were resorted to as a means 
of obtaining funds. 

Some policyho!ders consulted phy- 
sicians and submitted to medical ex- 
aminations. They were advised that 
they were suffering from ailments of 
the heart and that the condition would 
be permanent. Necessary proofs 


would thereupon be submitted to the 
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insurance companies and the disabil- 
ity benefits obtained. The recipient of 
said benefits, proceeding on the theory 
that the diagnosis of the doctors being 
sufficient to entitled him to such bene- 
fits, would undertake to supplement 
this income by engaging in other pur- 
suits. 


Necessary Proof 


However, a policyholder may not 
rely solely on the report of his doctors 
to entitle him to money under such 
a policy while he at the same time 
engages in business. Such a question 
was before the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court in the First Judi- 
cial Department, New York, in Sha- 
botzky v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society (N. Y. Law Journal, Septem- 
ber 13, 1939). The plaintiff there was 
the holder of four policies of insur- 
ance issued by the defendant, each of 
which contained disability provisions. 
In three of the policies such provi- 
sions were identical while in the 
fourth they were substantially the 
same. Disability was defined to be 
total in said policies when the insured 
is prevented thereby “from engaging 
in any occupation or performing any 
work for compensation of financial 
\alue.” Disability was presumed to be 
permanent when it existed continu- 
ously for three months. 


Curbing Benefits 

A further provision was incorpo- 
rated into the policies that if it ap- 
peared that the insured had recovered 
from said disability and had become 
able to engage in any remunerative 
occupation, the disability payments 
would cease. 





Plaintiff instituted the action to re- 
cover disability benefits from Oct. 30, 
1936, to Jan. 30, 1937, and for the re- 
fund of premiums paid on the ground 
that he was totally and permanently 
disabled within the meaning of the 
policies during the period in question. 
In resisting the payments sought, the 
company also counterclaimed for the 
disability installments previously paid 
to the plaintiff during the period of 
May to September, 1936, contending 
that during this period plaintiff had 
not been disabled under the terms of 
the policy and had obtained the prior 
payments through misrepresentation. 


Judgment Reversed 

The jury in the Trial Court found 
for the defendant and gave a verdict 
for the counterclaim. On appeal to 
the Appellate Term, judgment was re- 
versed and a new trial granted. On 
the trial no medical testimony was 
offered by the defendant. The medical 
testimony given by experts on behalf 
of the plaintiff was uncontradicted. It 
was plaintiff’s testimony that he be- 
came ill in 1935 at which time he gave 
up his business and dissolved his firm 
and had done no work since that time; 
previously he had been a manufac- 
turer of ladies’ coats, and that the 
defendant had paid disability bene- 
fits from May, 1935, to and including 
September, 1936. Four doctors testi- 
fied for the plaintiff and their testi- 
mony in substance was that he had an 
old coronary thrombosis, was suffer- 
ing from coronary 
myocardial damage and enlargement 
of the heart; that the condition was 
permanent and he was not able to 
enter into any occupation or perform 
any work; that doing so would be 
very detrimental to his health, and 
he must lead a comparatively seden- 
tary life. 


sclerosis and 


Nature of Employment 

The evidence offered by the de- 
fendant was given by ten witnesses 
who testified that plaintiff was pres- 
ent at a summer camp during 1936 
where he was actively engaged in the 
duties of a camp director; that he 
took part in conferences for the pur- 
chase of the camp, employed help, 
superintended the grounds, appeared 
at meal times in the mess hall floor 
and in the kitchen, and helped at 
times to dish out food; he saw pros- 
pective customers for the camp, 
showed them around, entertained 
guests, had dealing with them, re 
ceipted for deliveries, and in general 
performed the duties of camp diree- 
tor. While admitting that he signed 
numerous receipts for merchandise 
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deli,ered to the camp where he was 
on weekends, plaintiff and his wit- 
nesses denied he was a camp director 
or transacted any business or did any 
work. 


Court's Decision 


On this state of the record, the 
Trial Court held it was an issue of 
fact for the jury as to whether or not 
plaintiff was occupied as the owner 
and director of the camp. The Court 
charged that the doctors’ opinions as 
testified to should be considered by 
the jury in deciding that issue, but 
was not conclusive; that the test was 
whether plaintiff was so disabled as 
to be prevented “from following any 
substantial gainful occupation’; that 
if the jury found he could work and 
be paid for his services he was not 
permanently and totally disabled; 
that there would not be total disabil- 
ity if there was work within the 
plaintiff’s capacity “which without in- 
jury to his health he could perform 
for compensation and profit.” The 
Court also charged: “Now, the ques- 
tion for you to ask yourselves is this: 
Was this plaintiff able mentally or 
physically to hold a job and thereby 
earn a substantial wage and profit by 
that wage? If he were, he was not 
totally disabled within the meaning of 
this policy.” 


Burden of Proof 


The Court also charged that in the 
plaintiff’s case the burden was on the 
plaintiff to prove that he was not em- 
ployed at the camp or any other place 
during the period for which he claims 
he was disabled. 

The Appellate Term held that the 
charge so made was incorrect and 
that from the evidence offered by the 
plaintiff it “that he 
could not engage in physical work 
without injury to his health even 
though such work not entirely 
impossible on his part and that he 
was permanently disabled under the 
provisions of the policies.” 

This ruling was unanimously re- 
versed by the Appellate Division and 
the verdict reinstated. 

In addressing itself to the question 
as to the consideration to be given to 
the uncontradicted testimony of the 
medical experts, the Appellate Divi- 
sion, through Dore, J. said: 


was indicated 


was 


“Plaintiff’s contention on this 
record must be that if from what 
he calls the medical viewpoint, that 
is, the opinion of medical experts 
uncontradicted by any medical tes- 
mony adduced by defendant, he 
was unable to engage in any occu- 
Pation, he must be regarded as to- 


tally disabled irrespective of remun- 
erative occupational activities in 
which he may have engaged against 
his physician’s advice throughout 
the period in dispute. 

“This view was apparently adopt- 
ed by the Appellate Term. But the 
issue for the jury was whether 
plaintiff was disabled within the 
meaning of the policies, and that 
issue was to be decided not mere- 
ly in the light of the opinions of 
plaintiff’s medical experts but in 
the light of all the evidence, includ- 
ing plaintiff’s activities, established 
to the jury’s satisfaction, and, we 
think, by the weight of the evidence 
of the whole case. These activities 
were not trivial or sporadic but 
substantial. 

“In this jurisdiction we find no 
case, and none is called to our at- 
tention, which supports what must 
in the final analysis be plaintiff’s 
claim that the testimony of medi- 
eal experts that an insured is to- 
tally disabled, if uncontradicted by 
other medical testimony, entitles 
him to judgment for disability 
benefits regardless of proof con- 
cerning his actual and substantial 
activities engaged in for compensa- 
tion or profit while he was in his 
doctor’s opinion totally and perm- 
anently disabled. Opinion testi- 
mony even if uncontradicted is 
subject to the exercise by the triers 
of the fact of their independent 
judgment.” 


Passing upon the question as to 
how far the disability should extend, 


the Court said: 
“This does not mean an insured 
must be utterly helpless; the phrase 
is not absolute but relative. At 
least it means the insured is unable 
to engage in a remunerative occu- 
pation, as that phrase is ordinarily 
understood, or to do work in some 
profitable employment or enter- 
prise. While the evidence in this 
ease disclosed that plaintiff was 
suffering from a disease of the 
heart it failed to establish that such 
disease totally disabled him within 
the definitions contained in the pol- 
. . se 
icies. 





Southern Advertisers 
To Meet In Dallas 


“Come ’n’ Get It!” is the title of an 
announcement sent out by the Dallas 
committee on arrangements for the 
annual convention of the Southern 
Round Table of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association at Dallas 
May 15-16 which is designed to show 
that the committee is planning enter- 
tainment to make the long trip to 
Texas well worth while. Lorry A. 
Jacobs, director of public relations of 
the Southland Life of Dallas, is in 
charge of arrangements. Hugh Saw- 
yer, director of public relations for 
the Republic National Life of Dallas, 
and R. William Archer, director of 
public relations for the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, are the other members 
of the committee. 

The first announcement describes 
an old-fashioned Texas _ barbecue, 
which will be given on the opening 
night of the convention at “Duke’s 
Merry Acres,” the ranch home of 
President A. Morgan Duke of the 
Southland Life. John L. Briggs, vice- 
president and assistant agency direc- 
tor of the Southland Life, will have 
charge of the barbecue, which will 
be followed by games and dancing. 


Chairmen of committees in charge 
of arrangements for the June 2-4 an- 
nual convention of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Beau- 
mont have been appointed by Hubert 
Little, Equitable Life, president of 
the Beaumont association, which is 
host to the state meeting. 

P. C. Russell, Southwestern Life, is 
general chairman of convention ar- 
rangements. 





a digest of recent 
cases of interest 


by 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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issued to John Blank, the Insured. 


(b 


— 


to read as follows: 


rect age. 


Company. 





FEDERAL Lire INSURANCE 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
J NOORSEMENT attached to and made a part of Policy No. Sample 


AVIATION AND WAR RISK EXCLUSION PROVISION* 


Except as hereinafter provided, the Company shall be under no liability 
under this Policy should the death of the Insured occur: 
1. (a) Outside the states of the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia from any cause during the period of his military or naval 
service for any country at war, whether such war be declared or 
undeclared, or within six months after termination of such service 
if death be caused from any wounds, injuries or diseases received 
or suffered while in such service, or 
Inside the states of the United States and the District of Columbia 
as a result of military or naval service for any country at war, or 
as a result of war or any act incident thereto while the Insured 
is in such service, whether such war be declared or undeclared, 
provided that such death occurs prior to or within six months 
after termination of such service, or 
2. Within two years after the date of issue of this Policy as the result of 
war or any act incident thereto (whether such war be declared or un- 
declared) committed while the Insured was not in any aforesaid service 
but was traveling, residing or stationed outside the states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, or 

3. As a result of operating, or riding in, any kind of aircraft or from 
exposure to any hazard incident thereto while the Insured is piloting 
an aircraft or receiving training and/or instructions for the purpose 
of becoming a pilot, whether in time of peace or war and whether 
within or without the United States. 

The expression "military or naval service’ as used above shall be in- 
terpreted to include service after enrollment, whether same be active or 
inactive, with the army, navy, marine, aeronautical, medical or other 
branches or divisions of military or naval service. 

In event the Insured's death should occur under any of the conditions de- 
fined above, the Company's liability under this Policy shall be a single sum 
equal to the premiums paid on this Policy, decreased by any dividends re- 
turned and any indebtedness on or secured by this Policy (but in no event 
shall the amount so paid be more than the amount payable if this provision 
were not attached, nor less than the reserve under this Policy increased by 
dividend accumulations and by the reserve on any outstanding dividend 
additions and decreased by any indebtedness on or secured by this Policy). 

The provision in this policy entitled “Incontestability" is hereby amended 


"Subject to the conditions contained in this policy relating to disabil- 
ity or accident benefits, if any, this policy shall be incontestable after 
it shall have been in force during the lifetime of the Insured for two 
years from its date, except for non-payment of any premium and ex- 
cept as to the provisions and conditions of the Aviation and War Risk 
Exclusion Provision which are contained in an Endorsement attached 
to and made a part of this policy, provided, however, that if the age 
had been mis-stated in the application, the amount payable hereunder 
shall be such as the premium paid would have purchased at the cor- 


If within two years from the date hereof the Insured shall die by his 
own act, whether sane or insane, the liability of the Company shall be 
limited to the premiums actually paid hereon,” 

Executed this 24th day of April, 1941, by the Federal Life Insurance 


* If the amount of life insurance applied for or if the amount already 
carried with the Federal, together with the amount applied for, is in excess 
of $5,000 and if the applicant is under 36 years of age, the excess insur 
ance over $5,000 if issued, will contain an aviation and war risk exclusion 
provision unless such provision is prohibited by law or by ruling of the 
insurance department of the state where the applicant resides 





ZOMPANY 








Prudential Issues Family 
Income at Special A and B 
Rating 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America recently announced the 
issuance of Family Income policies at 
Special A and Special B rates in cer- 
tain cases. Family Income policies at 
these ratings will be issued under 
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the same circumstances and under the 
same rules that Modified 5 policies 
are issued. Also the company has 
put into effect in states where its use 
is approved, a revision of the Avia- 
tion Limitation Clause. This clause 
excludes all aviation hazards except 
that of flying as a passenger on a 
regularly scheduled passenger flight 
in a commercial aircraft. 








Reliance Life Liberalizes 
Salary Savings App. 
The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh has prepared a 
new application form to be used in 


connection with Salary Savings (or 


Payroll Deduction) insurance. When 
this application form is used no med- 
ical examination is required unless 
such an examination should later be 
called for by the company. The ap- 
plication form has not been approved 
by the State of California and con- 
sequently cannot be used in that state. 

A summary of the provisions of 
the new application is as follows: 
(1) The applicant must be actually 
working for the concern under which 
the payroll plan is operating. The 
plan is limited to groups having a 
minimum number of 10 applicants 
and insurance for a total minimum 
amount of $10,000. (2) The company 
may require further information or a 
full examination in any case. (3) No 
application on this form will be con- 
sidered for an amount less than $1, 
000, nor for an amount in excess of 
$5,000 except risks eligible under 
the U. S. Army or Navy allotment 
plan where the total amount includ- 
ing the amount already in force and 
being applied for must not exceed 
$2,500. (4) Applications waiver of 
premium and additional accidental 
death benefits will be considered with- 
in the company’s limits, but not if 
formerly issued at other than stand- 
ard rates. Accident and Health ap- 
plications will be considered but for 
an amount not exceeding $10,000 prin- 
cipal sum and $200 monthly indem- 
nity. (5) Applicant must not be un- 
der age 15 (or under age 18 for acci- 
dent and health insurance) nor over 
age 40. (6) A fee of $1 will be 
charged the agent, in case the policy 
is issued as applied for and not de 
(7) Parts I and II of the 
application must bear the same date. 
(8) The application should be care 
fully filled out to see that the appli- 
cant qualiftes for its use. 


livered. 
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Oregon Mutual Announces 
Change to 3% Basis 
The Oregon Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company recently announced a 
new issue of involving a 
change from the 3% per cent basis to 
3 per cent and American Men (Uti- 
mate) Table of Mortality. The new 
issues effective March 15, 
1941. Proportionate increases were 
made in the table of guaranteed 
values and proportionate decreases 
were made in the Table I and II deal- 
ing with income for fixed period and 
monthly life income with 
minimum fixed periods. 


policies 


became 


various 


- a 
Equitable Life 
Betters Production 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety showed a gain in the new ordi- 
nary life insurance paid for February, 
as well as for January, compared 
with the corresponding month in 
1940. The total for the two opening 
months of the year was $44,708,116, 
a gain of 5.7 per cent over the amount 
of protection placed by the Society in 
January and February, 1940. 
2 s 
Connecticut General Writes 
Mortgage Insurance 


The Connecticut General of Hart- 
ford is now prepared to write mort- 
gage insurance on the lives of individ- 
uals who are arranging for mort- 
gages in connection with their buying 
of homes through a bank, building 
and loan association or a Federal sav- 
ings and loan association. 

n a 


Urban Foreclosures 
on the Decline 


Fewer urban families lost their 
homes through foreclosure in Feb- 
ruary than in any single month since 
1929, it is reported by economists of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

There were 4,950 non-farm fore- 
closure cases filed by all types of 





of this policy. 


States. 


this War Clause. 


only for the excess over $2,500. 





GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sr. Louis 
WAR CLAUSE* 


| SSUED in connection with and made a part of Policy No. Sample, issued 
on the life of John Doe, the Insured. 

It is understood and agreed that $ 

the insurance represented by this policy shall be free of any of the following 
restrictions, and this War Clause shall only affect that portion of the face 
amount of the insurance under this policy which is in excess of $..... : 

Except as hereinafter specifically provided, the Company does not as- 

sume the risk of death from any cause whatsoever, 

(a) If such death occurs while the insured is in the military service beyond 
the geographic boundaries of the United States of America, its ter- 
ritories or possessions, of any country at war, whether such war be 
declared or undeclared, or where such death occurs within six months 
after the termination and as a result of such service; 

(b) If such death occurs while the insured is in the military service, within 
the geographic boundaries of the United States of America, its terri- 
tories or possessions, of any country at war, whether such war be de- 
clared or undeclared, or where such death occurs within six months 
after the termination and as a result of such service; 


(c) If, within two years from the date of issuance of this policy, such death 
occurs as a result of war or any act incident thereto, whether such 
war be declared or undeclared, while the insured is traveling or re- 
siding outside the geographic boundaries of the United States of 
America, its territories or possession, or where such death occurs 
within six months after the termination and as a result of such travel 
or residence, but not beyond two years from the date of issuance 


The expression "military service" as used in (a) and (b) above, 
shall be interpreted to include service after enrollment, whether 
same be active or inactive, with the army, navy, marine or aero- 
nautical services, and whether in, on, or under land, water, or air. 
The expression "geographic boundaries" as used in (a), (b) and 
(c) above, shall, when a geographic boundary is the coast line, 
be interpreted to mean the outer boundary of territorial waters 
as from time to time established by the government of the United 


In event the insured's death should occur under any of the conditions de- 
fined above, the liability of the Company under this policy shall be limited 
to either the premiums paid on this policy, with interest at the rate of 3% 
per annum, compounded yearly, reduced by any dividends that may have 
been apportioned and created to this policy (howsoever applied) with in- 
terest thereon at the aforesaid rate, or the sum insured, whichever shall be 
the less, and in addition thereto, the cash value of any existing paid-up 
additions and the amount of any cash dividend accumulations to the credit 
of this policy, and less any indebtedness on or secured by this policy, at the 
time of such death; but in no event shall the liability of the Company be less 
than the amount of reserve on this policy and on any dividend additions less 
any indebtedness on or secured by this policy at the time of such death. 
The payment of such limited liability as aforesaid shall be a complete dis- 
charge to the Company in that event. The amount of limited liability shall 
be determined in the proportion which the face amount of insurance af- 
fected by this War Clause bears to the face amount of the policy and any 
necessary adjustments in the amount of premiums paid, dividends appor- 
tioned and credited, cash value of any existing paid-up additions, the 
amount of any dividend accumulations and any indebtedness under the 
policy, shall be on such proportionate basis. 

The provision of this policy relating to incontestability is hereby amended 
by the addition of the phrase "and except as to that part of the policy 
relating to war risk exclusion set out in the rider entitled "War Clause. 

This War Clause shall be subject to all the terms and conditions of the 
aforesaid policy, in so far as they are applicable to and not in conflict with 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., has caused this War Clause to be issued and 
signed this 24th day of April, 1941. 


* Clause used only in connection with certain classes of risks and then 


of the face amount of 








mortgage lenders during February, 
9.6 per cent below January and 15.3 
per cent below February, 1940. The 
Board’s Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics which makes a monthly survey 


of the foreclosure situation checked 
back more than a decade to find any 
month where the number of fore- 
closures was less than those of Feb- 
ruary. : 
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Educational 


A.C.L.U. Surveys Company 
Encouragement 


Great variety and inspiring encour- 
agement characterize the findings of 
a survey recently made by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters as 
to the means used by home office exec- 
utives to stimulate life insurance 
agents to prepare for and take the 
C.L.U. examinations. This study 
supplements a similar one made just 
prior to the establishment of the Co- 
operative Fund for Underwriter 
Training in 1937 through joint action 
of nearly one hundred life insurance 
companies. 

The latest survey obtained informa- 
tion from 108 companies, eighty-seven 
of which indicated the nature and ex- 
tent of their support of the C.L.U. 
program. Fourteen others showed that 
they favored the program but had no 
definite policy for stimulating inter- 
est in it, although several were work- 
ing on such plans at the time. The 
eighty-seven companies actively co- 
operating have on their books about 
95 per cent of the total life insurance 
in force. Sixty-four of the eighty- 
seven companies are represented by 
1538 persons who have credit for all 
five parts of the C.L.U. examinations; 
the twenty-three other compaxies have 
no C.L.U.’s. 

Creation of the Cooperative Fund 
was the most significant way in which 
life insurance companies have helped 
those wishing to take the C.L.U. ex- 
aminations. To each of the companies 
which contributed to the Fund (on the 
basis of the volume of ordinary life 
insurance in force), the Fund fur- 
nishes credit certificates which may 





Departmental) | 


be used by the company’s agents in 
payment of one-half of the American 
College’s examination fees. But many 
companies give more help than the 
one-half-fee payment, the additional 
aid comprising: (1) reimbursement of 
American College examination fees; 
(2) purchase or loan of textbooks, 
(3) payment of tuition fees. 

Forty-eight companies make cash 
refunds of one kind and amount or 
another; of these, thirty-seven reim- 
burse the student for all the examina- 
tion fees paid to the American Col- 
lege. Two companies gi\e $100 to each 
successful candidate when the C.L.U. 
designation has been awarded, and 
several other companies donate other 
amounts. 

As to textbooks, forty-one companies 
provide circulating libraries of the 
books on the American College’s sug- 
gested reading list, and forty-eight 
arrange for the purchase of textbooks 
for candidates at a discount. On the 
third point, at least two companies re- 
pay to the students all or part of their 
tuition fees if their work shows that 
they have benefited by it. 

In addition, eighty companies give 
publicity to successful candidates in 
their various company publications, 
and other forms of encouraging 
recognition were also reported. Thirty- 
four companies indicate that they 
have arranged their educational pro- 
grams so that they may eventually 
lead to the C.L.U. designation. Sixty 
companies present material in their 
home office regarding 
C.L.U activities. 


publications 


AGENTS LIKE OUR 
“Guaranteed Benefits Contract" 


1. Lifetime service commissions. 
2. Extra compensation for preferred business. 
3. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


Address Agency Inquiries to: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Administration 


Claris Adams Adds Answers 
To TNEC Study 


Partly under the inspiration—in re- 
verse—of the recent TNEC investiga- 
tion, the basic strong points of “Our 
Institution” of life insurance were re- 
cently set forth at the Philadelphia 
sales congress by Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Life of Colum- 
bus. As reproduced in that company’s 
Broadcast, his address stressed the 
very large proportion of policyholders 
insured for no more than one, two or 
three thousand dollars—Our Institu- 
tion is democratic—and the rapid 
growth in recent years—Our Institv- 
tion is alive. 

As to the charge that life insur- 
ance companies through their invest- 
ments exercise a dangerous control 
over the nation’s industries, Mr. 
Adams said that the investigation 
“developed that life insurance sows in 
every field, but it exercises dominion 
in none. The only interest is financial 
Less than one-half of one per cent of 
life insurance assets are invested in 
stocks which carry with them a voting 
power. It is only in the eventuality 
of default that life insurance com- 
panies exercise control ratably with 
all other creditors. 

“It also developed that in the seven 
important fields in which life insur- 
ance companies invest their money— 
to wit, farm and city mortgages, gov- 
ernment bonds, municipal _ bonds, 
utilities, railroads and industrials— 
institutions other than life insurance 
hold from seventy-six to ninety-one 
per cent of the securities in those 
particular fields; and in no case did 
an individual company occupy 4 
dominant position even in that por- 
tion of the field which was occupied 
by life insurance as a whole.” 

Another charge taken up was that 
of excessive lapsations. President 
Adams admitted that the record was 
worse than it should be, but he pointed 
out that “the figures are grotesquely 
distorted in most publications. If 4 
one thousand dollar policy on whieh 
one monthly premium has been paid 
lapses, the TNEC uses that as a thot 
lapse. And on_ thos 
figures, lapsation amounts to twenty 
per cent of the policies in the United 
States in the first fifteen years—nd 
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surrenders, but lapses. But the only 
true basis is to figure it on a premium 
basis. The whole premium isn’t lost 
because a portion of it was used to 
carry the risk. Granting it is all lost 
from the basis of premium paid, the 
lapses only amount to about one and 
a half per cent. While that is too 
high, I think it compares favorably 
with the record of anything else sold 
on the installment plan in this coun- 
try.” 
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The all too familiar charge of try- 
ing to sell too hard or too much was 
easily answered by pointing out how 
much better protected by insurance 
the Americans are as compared with 
other people. Also, in this country, 
when life insurance is merely offered 
for sale as in Massachusetts savings 
bank insurance, the results have been 
so modest as to prove the value of the 
American agency system. 


Medical 


Mutual Benefit Life Physi- 


cian on Hypertension 


Just what high blood pressure sig- 
nifies was helpfully discussed by 
Joseph F. Whinery, M.D. 
medical director of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark, in the current 
After 
pointing out clearly that hypertension 
is not a disease in itself but rather 


assistant 


issue of the company’s Pelican. 


a danger signal, Dr. Whinery enu- 
merates the three formerly accepted 
causes—heredity, kidney disease and 
certain forms of heart disorders—and 
then tells of some results of the lat- 
est research. 

This research “revealed that inade- 
kidneys 
might cause high blood pressure. It 


quate blood supply to the 


was further shown that hypertension 
was associated with a long-standing 
infection of the kidney. On the 
other hand, abnormalities entirely un- 
associated with the kidney may be 
equally responsible.” 

He then discusses the “difference 
between the life insurance and clini- 
cal viewpoints of high blood pressure. 
Life insurance companies recognize 
that it results, in most cases, in dam- 
age to the heart and blood vessels. 
It is the greatest cause of disabling 
heart disease and, as mentioned above, 
it is frequently associated with kidney 
Those having high blood 
pressure, as a group, die ata younger 


disease. ... 


age. 

“From a clinical standpoint, the 
picture may be entirely different. In 
the hands of a competent physician 
the hypertensive person may live a 
comfortable, active life, and his ex- 
pectancy may approach the average. 
The underwriter in the field must rec- 
ognize that the family doctor’s view- 
point may be entirely different from 
that of the home office.” 





Production 


G. M. Lovelace Studies 
Needs in April Nylic 

Forty-two separate needs for life 
insurance are listed at the end of an 
article on “Why People Buy Life In- 
surance” by Vice-President Griffin M. 
Lovelace of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., appearing in the April issue 
of Nylic. This article, which is copy- 
righted by the New York Life, forms 
the chapter on “Needs” in a new 
edition of the Nylic Educational 
Course for agents. 

The concluding list of forty-two 
specific needs is subdivided into: (1) 
Personal Needs, (2) Needs of the 
Family, (3) Needs of Sons and 
Daughters, (4) Business Needs, (5) 
For Charities, etc., (6) Special Needs 
for Men and Women of Large Means. 
The Needs of the Family group is 
largest, running to twenty items. 

One or more of these 42 needs for 
life insurance is bound to fit. 


How would you like to be a General 
Agent? American United Life is rap- 
idly establishing new agencies in small 
and medium sized towns. If you're in- 
terested in building a business all your 
own and have ambition to become 
a general agent operating directly 
under home office supervision— 


Address Dept. SA-441 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INS. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 








INDIANA 
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COMPANIES 


Thomas M. French has been appointed agency director 
of the Century-Educators Life of Fort Worth to suc- 
ceed W. L. Rawlings, resigned. Mr. French was formerly 
agency secretary of the old Gulf States Life of Dallas, and 
later he helped organize the Guardian Life of Dallas, with 


which he was associated until last year. T. O. Briggs, 
formerly connected with the Southland Life of Dallas, has 
been named agency secretary. 

The Western Reserve Life of Austin has begun con- 
struction of a concrete and stone home office building 
which will be ready for occupancy in the fall. 

Elmo R. Ashford, purchasing agent for the Western Re- 
serve Life of Austin, Tex., and brother of President A. F. 
Ashford, and Martin L. Hildreth, chief clerk of the agency 
department, have reported for military service. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has reported a business 
gain of $1,975,263 for the first quarter of 1941 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1940. 

The Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas City has just 
set a new all-time high for March business. Total March 
volume showed a gain of 20.4 per cent over March 1940. 

Continuing an unbroken record of many years, the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines increased its assets by more 
than 11% millions during 1940. Assets total 250 mil- 
lions. 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chattanooga, Teun., 
has increased its business in force from 100 million to 150 
million in just four years. 

The National Life of Vermont, at Montpelier, reports 
a gain of 36 per cent in new life insurance sales for the 
first quarter of this year over last year. 

Rodney G. Jones, group assistant in the downtown 
New York office of The Travelers of Hartford, has been 
called for military service. Norman Harper, of Pasadena, 
has been appointed field assistant, life, accident and group 
departments of the Los Angeles, Calif., branch office. 
Stephen T. Hanscom of Waltham, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed field assistant, life, accident, and group depart 
ments of the Boston branch office. 

Henry V. Party has been manager of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York’s. branch office in Salina, Kan. He 
succeeds Roy G. Denison, who has been transferred. Mr. 
Party was formerly manager of one of the Kansas City 
districts. Mr. Denison will succeed Mr. Party in his for- 
mer district. 

The gain in insurance in force made by the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., during the first quar- 
ter of this year was the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. Incidentally, the company held a company meeting 
at Augusta, Ga., on April 15-18 which is reported to be 
the largest in its history. 

The new business figures of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia show substantial gains for March and the 
first quarter, a plus of 41.5 per cent over last March be- 
ing recorded, and a gain in volume for the entire quarter 
of 17.8 per cent. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has had 
fourteen consecutive months of increase in business. 
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William H. Glines has been appointed a representative 
of the salary savings department of the Pacific Mutua] 
Life of Los Angeles. 

Harold M. Stewart haS been elected a second vice-pres- 
ident of the Prudential of Newark. Supervisor Alfred 
Wiedman was elected assistant secretary of the Central 
group and manager John Ferris of Division H was pro- 
moted to supervisor of the Northern group. Assistant 
manager Arthur M. Budd of the Canadian division was 
promoted to manager. 








AS ILIVE 


T has just occurred to me that in recent weeks I have 
been a little dilatory about handing out original and 
sure fire sales ideas and inspiration. After all, we can’t 
be wasting our time when there is new business to be had 
for the judicious asking, so let us now concern ourselves 
with the serious business of salesmanship. Being a mem- 
ber in good standing of the S.A.S. (Society of Armchair 
Salesmen) I cannot, of course, come right out and say what 
I have to say, but must, in deference to my S.A.S. mem- 
bership, preface, elaborate upon and if possible entirely 
obliterate the thought with whatever superfluous verbiage 
can be dreamed up in a hurry. The motto of the S.A.S. 
is “Drag It Out,” meaning that one should never say in 
ten words what can be said in five hundred. You may have 
noticed this peculiarity of our membership, both in their 
writings and in their addresses at conventions and sales 
meetings. 
* ~~ oe 
O, the prelude to the real meat of this discussion will 
of necessity take on a slightly autobiographical tone 
in that silly, deprecative manner so common to writers 
who are forever low-rating themselves on the erroneous 
assumption that the reader will endow their words with 
reverse English. The self-indictment I had in mind was 
that I have always been rather dumb in all things me- 
chanical, too (just to beat the wise cracker to it) although 
if I put my mind to it and work long enough I find that 
I can assemble some of the simpler Christmas toys, such 
as the tricycle, which comes knocked down. The result has 
been that I have avoided a considerable amount of manual 
labor around the house in the course of the last twenty 
years, although there was a time when circumstances bid 
fair to equalize conditions. I have always flattered my- 
self as something above the average as an amateur cook 
and even today there are certain dishes which the children 
insist that I prepare, but early in married life I suddenly 
woke up one day to the fact that I was gradually being 
euchered into a pretty steady stint at the kitchen sink. A 
young husband can’t just come right out and say, “Here, 
now, no more of this dish washing stuff,” or at least | 
wasn’t built along those assertive lines, so I commenced to 
plan an escape. I discarded the old dodge of being clumsy 
—breaking cups and dishes—as too obvious as well as too 
expensive, but I did discover that by leaving a thin film of 
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The paid-for business of the Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto for March was up 5 per cent over March of last 
year. 

New business of the Home Life of New York for the 
first quarter was 5.9 per cent ahead of that for the first 
quarter of 1940. 

The Occidental Life of California has transferred Lester 
Van Swearingen, regional group representative, to the 
Portland, Ore., office, to assist fieldmen in that part of 
the country in developing group business. 








By Frank Ellington 
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grease over everything, especially glassware, a man can 
soon be discharged for cause on this job. He may have 
to take over the wiping but even this task becomes simple 
if he will just hold out long enough on the proposition that 
dishes dry by themselves if only left alone for a while. 


* x 


poteesagies chores, consequently, have been compara- 
tively simple in my home, with just a single item to 
In the kitchen thefe is one of those large, in- 
verted globes over the light bulb and about once every 
two months the bulb burns out and I have to go down into 
the basement and from there down to the Fairview Tavern 
and get the superintendent of the building to fetch his 
ladder up and fix the light. The first time it happened, 
I brought out the kitchen table and tried to do it myself, 
but I discovered that the first screw I tackled defied the 
strength of my fingers. So the super brought in ladder 
and pliers. This went on for years, until the other day 
I couldn’t find Mack and darkness was fast approaching. 
Well sir, I got up on the table with a do or die determina- 
tion and much to my surprise I found that three of the 
four holding screws were as loose as a Dodger infielder. 
While proudly changing the bulb it occurred to me that 
the incident was possessed of a great moral. Well, a 
moral. Perhaps in your approach to a prospect you some- 
times get hold of that stuck screw and neglect to try the 
others. A man of fifty with a satisfactory investment 
program might be very stubborn about taking on retire- 
ment income insurance for himself, but would look with 
favor on an educational policy for his grandson. Or, a 
young self-satisfied single man might not see the need for 
protection, but he could be convinced that his future 
credit rating might be greatly enhanced through policy 
ownership and so on. 


worry me. 


e 8 
ND here is a prospecting idea. There are very few 
successful business men of fifty or sixty who will not 
tell you that they regret not having bought more life in- 
surance at younger ages. Have a simple statement to 
that effect typed out and ask a dozen prominent citizens 
to autograph it for you. Go to the very top. They will 
oblige, in most cases, and if you are smart and enterpris- 
ing you can get them to suggest the name of a young man 
to whom you can carry the message. 








NEWS 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Hampton H. Irwin, who is conducting the three April 
clinics being held in Detroit was introduced at the opening 
session of the course April 12 by George E. Lacket, a 
trustee and member of the executive committee of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. The clinics have 
been initiated by the Detroit C.L.U. chapter and are also 
backed by the Detroit Underwriters Association. 

The Beamont Association of Life Underwriters has 
announced a contest among the Texas associations. A lov- 
ing cup will be awarded to the association having the 
largest percentage of paid registrations per membership 
by May 15. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters honored 
three leading Chicago producers recently by appointing 
them to office. Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, was elected first vice-president, Louis Behr, 
Equitable Life of New York, was chosen treasurer, and 
Robert J. Curry, Aetna Life of Hartford, was elected to 
the board. This action was taken to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of First Vice-President D. Miley Phipps, 
who recently moved to Cleveland where he has become 
associated with the New England Mutual of Boston. 

Spiller Hicks, general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, at Richmond, Va., addressed the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association April 18. The Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring the candidacy of W. Rankin Furey 
for trustee of the National Association. 

The 1941 state convention ofthe Missouri Association of 
Life Underwriters is to be held in St. Louis on June 12-13. 

The annual convention of the Southern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Association will be held 
at Dallas, Tex., on May 15-16. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles, held 
an early morning meeting April 18. The meeting began 
at 8:30 a. m. 

Harry T. Wright, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is to speak at the annual Iowa 
life insurance sales congress and annual meeting of the 
Iowa Association of Life Underwriters at Cedar Rapids, 
June 7-8. 

At the Ohio Association of Life Underwriters’ annual 
convention at Akron, May 9-10, Senator C. Wayland 
Brooks of Illinois will be a guest speaker. 

Ralph A. Truby, manager of the North Dakota agency 
of the Guardian Life of New York, will be speaker 
at the May 14 luncheon meeting of the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association. 

The Life Managers Association of Greater New York 
will hold its golf outing on June 19 at the Glen Oaks 
Country Club, Great Neck, L. I. 

Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-president and head of 
the agency division of the Connecticut Mutual of Hart- 
ford, presided at a meeting of sales managers of Hartford 
business and industrial concerns last week. The meet- 
ing was to consider the establishment of a sales man- 
agers club in Hartford, to be affiliated with the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


Last September this reporter began cold canvassing gen- 
eral agents, talking to them about their own careers, about 
their ideas on production recruiting and agency manage- 
ment, and what they felt about the larger aspects of the 
business. It’s time now to start drawing a few conclusions. 

What kind of men are general agents? They are, in- 
variably, men who have proved their ability as producers 
or as supervisors who can get other people to produce, 
which is sometimes the same thing, sometimes not. At 
any rate, they have made a success in life insurance. Eight 
out of fourteen men came into the business in their 20s, 
three started in their 30s, two were middle-aged, and one 
started at 15. 

If general agents are any criterion of successful agents 
in general, and we think they are, few successful agents 
come into life insurance because they feel they have a 
“call.” None of the general agents we saw came into the 
business for evangelical reasons. Three of them chose it 
deliberately on their own initiative as a good sales profes 
Two of these three men were sales managers fo! 
manufacturing firms who liked the sales technique of! 
salesmen who called on them. The other, who had been in 
the real estate business for some years, chose life insur 
ance as a form of selling which would enable him to sup- 
port a family. Five men were recruited. Of these, two 
were persuaded by friends in the business (presumably 
personnel men for general agencies), and one was pel 
suaded by a general agent whom he had never met before. 
Another of the five came into the business only reluctantly, 
after considerable persuasion. Another had for a 
time been in contact with a general agent friend, but 
didn’t enter the business until he wanted to get married 
Two of the ten came in by chance. Of these one was the 
15-year-old, who answered an advertisement for an office 
boy, and another was a young man in his 20s, for whom 
selling life insurance was tfe first job available. 

This seems to indicate that men who choose the life in- 
surance profession deliberately, or who are deliberately 
chosen by a general agent personnel man, are those 
most likely to succeed. The figures on ages at coming into 
the business may indicate that young men who make a 
tifetime career out of the business are somewhat more 
likely to succeed than men who enter later in life. But 
certainly age is no bar to success in selling life insurance; 
experience of the world never hurt a salesman. The prob- 
able reason why older men are less iikely to succeed in 
life insurance is simply that the years have winnowed out 


sion. 


long 


many of the superior men into other lines. 

What were these men doing before they came into the 
business, and did previous experience prove valuable? Ex- 
perience of any kind with people is valuable, of course, 
but it may be assumed that some kinds are more valuable 
for selling life insurance than others. Three out of twelve 
general agents had been real estate salesmen, two sales 
managers, one had been selling furnace blowers, one was 
an architect, one had been playing in a jazz orchestra with 
Rudy Vallee. One middle-aged man had a wide experi- 
ence of several fields. Three had had no practical experi- 
ence of any kind. One of these last had been a brilliant 
student of economics and had been appointed a university 
instructor. He got to be a general agent in one year, 
which disproves something or other about impractical pro- 


fessors. 


(To be continued) 
—Jack Chamberlain 
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AGENCIES 

The Eastern Life of New York has announced that 
Joseph Beck has been appointed a general agent for New 
York, with offices at 50 E. 42d St. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston announces the 
opening of a new agency, under the direction of Lawrence 
L. Howard, formerly sales promotion manager of th 
company. 

Le Mar Watson has been appointed district manager of 
the New Brunswick, N. J., agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia. The agency is to be under the di- 
rect supervision of Louis F. Paret, Camden general agent. 

George H. Tracy has been named manager of a new 
Grand Rapids Life and accident agency of the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland. 

Eliel & Leob Company have been named representatives 
for the Great-West Life of Winnipeg. The life depart 
ment of the firm is headed by James K. LaVallee. 

The William S. Vogel Agency of Newark has 
awarded the Columbian National Victory Trophy for pro- 
ducing the largest volume of paid life insurance during 
the three months from December, 1940, through February, 
1941. The home office of the Columbian National Life is 
in Boston. 

Damon C. Gerlach and Paul P. Bonnot 
of a new general agency for the Central of Iowa in Cleve- 


been 


are in charge 


land. 


INSURANCE? WILL IT ENDURE? 


| We have seen freedom of thought and speech prohibited 

freedom of worship destroyed; liberty of action and personal 

| | freedom give way to concentration camps; governments 

| crushed. We have heard threats that all democracies and 

i | institutions of freedom are ultimately to go. Will Life Insur- 
ance endure? 


the essential factors in human nature—the instinct of each 
for self-preservation, protection of loved ones, desire of pos- 
| session and for the betterment and improvement of life. Our 
| forefathers came to America for the preservation of these 
They were the founders of this nation. The princi- 


| 
| American Democracy is founded upon the recognition of 
| 
| 


things. 
ples they recognized in its establishment are the eternal prin- 
ciples of human nature. This form of society cannot be 
crushed. 


Life Insurance forms the very heart and soul of the in- 


stincts of American peopl It cannot perish from this earth 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Charles T. Chase 
TREASURER 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Philadelphila, Penna. 
ain 
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GROUP 


More than 95 per cent of the Columbus, Ohio, employees 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation have been insured un 
der the company’s life, sick, and accident insurance group 
with the Metropolitan Life of New York. 


JUDICIAL 


The Nebraska Supreme Court has been asked by the 
Pathfinders Mutual of Grand Island to adopt a formula 
that will prevent filing of improvident lawsuits by dis- 
satisfied policyholders. 


" ‘ J r r a! 
LEGISLATIVE 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island is not expected 
to pass a measure permitting savings banks to sell life 


insurance. 


DEATHS 


Edward Gray, of East Orange, N. J., a retired vice- 
president of the Prudential of Newark, died April 13 at 
the age of 80. He retired in 1929. 

J. C. Buffington, 73, a founder of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha died April 11 at his Westwood, Cal., home. 
Lovell J. Eldridge, former state manager for the Secu: 
ity Mutual Life of Binghampton, N. Y., died at his Con- 

cord, N. H., home, on April 8. 

William J. Regan, former district manager for the Mutu- 
al Life of New York, died early this month in Troy, N. Y. 

Robert A. Duncan, Flint, Mich., general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, died March 28. He was 
forty-eight. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Paul W. Hammack, of the Prudential of Newark, was 
recently elected president of the Life Insurance Club of 
Washington, D. C. George T. Black, Sun Life of Canada, 
was named vice-president, and William T. Macy III. 
Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, was made secretary and 


treasurer. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HAVE noted considerable interest around Nebraska, 

Missouri, Kansas and Iowa (to say nothing about 
Oklahoma) regarding the affairs of the United Life 
Insurance Company of Salina, Kansas. Recently, one 
of our eagle-eyed editorial staff lads went roaming 
from Topeka westward and, by keeping his ears tuned 
to the whispering wheat, learned that all seems to be 
very serene with the United Life. 


* * * 


OU will doubtless recall that W. M. West recently 

acquired control of the United Life of Salina and 
shortly thereafter became president of the company. 
President West is an experienced insurance man, much 
of that experience having been gained in Denver, Colo., 
where he headed one of the largest agencies in that 
State—the Miller-West Agency. He is understood to 
have control of about 75 per cent of the 20,000 shares 
of the United Life at present. R. J. Laubengayer, 
who had been formerly president of the company, re- 
mained on the board of directors. By the way, I am 
told that President West is an uncle of Max West, 
first baseman of the Boston Bees! 

a nie fad 

N° long after Mr. West was made president of 

the United Life, there were some additions made 
to the official family of the company. L. L. Miller, who 
had been secretary and actuary, resigned and his place 
was taken by V. L. Tickner of Denver, as vice-president 
and actuary. Mr. Tickner (“Tick,” to his friends) 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan and later 
taught a course in insurance accounting there. Dur- 
ing the First World War, he was associate actuary of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at Washington, 
D. C., and he has had about 25 years of practical life 
insurance experience, including the post of vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the American Life of 
Denver. For several years he was consulting actuary 
of Colorado and, of course, he is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. 


prog ay in the development of the United Life 
under the present management is the opening of an 
accident and health department which has just taken 
place. A. W. Mason, of Lincoln, Neb., heads the new 
accident and health department. He was recently made 
secretary of the United Life and a director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Mason has been in life insurance and in 
accident and health lines for over 20 years. In re- 
cent times he was assistant secretary, then office man- 
ager and subsequently associate actuary for the Lincoln 
Liberty Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb. 
~ * * 

ECALLING several pleasant visits I had in Salina 

with Elliott Belden, agency director of the United 
Life, I was glad to learn that he continues in that post 
because he has done a good job and because he is well- 
liked by the company’s agents generally. Also, he has 
had a major part, during the past several years, in 
enthusing the producers of the company so that its 
gain in life insurance in force for 1940 was something 
over $922,000. 
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Group Millionaires 
Elect New Officers 


The election of two leading produc 
ers of group insurance in the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States as officers of the Group 
Millionaires’ Club, an organization of 
more than 200 Equitable representa- 
tives each of whom has written $1,- 
000,000 or more of group insurance in 
one or more calendar years, Was an- 
nounced at the Equitable home offic: 
in New York last week. 

Mark B. 
group department of the Edward A. 


Higgins, director of the 


Woods Company, Equitable agency in 
Pittsburgh, was elected president of 
the club for the coming year to suc 
ceed Joshua B. Glasser, of the Samuel 
Chicago, and 


Lustgarten Agency, 
John E. Gettys, supervisor in the F. 
R. Jeter agency at Rock Hill, S. C., 
was named vice-president. 

Each of the two new officers has 
made a notable record in group insur- 
ance production and also holds high 
rank in the writing of other forms of 
Equitable protection. Beginning in 
1935, Mr. Higgins wrote more than 
$1,000,000 of group insurance in each 


of six years, his total writings during 





Logical, isn't it? 


employees. 


by our Field Force: 


Savings, etc. 


ing. cooperative Home Office. 





To MAKE More...... 
SELL More 


lo sell more, have more to offer, and reach more 
at the very source of their income. 
seta Mutual's attractive Pay-Roll Deduction Plan is providing all 
types of insurance, including complete femily protection, for all 
It is a copvenient workable program involving prac- 


tically no expense to the employer. 


Check these additional selling advantages now being enjoyed 


. A liberal agency contract 

2. A plan for financing your agency 

3. Accounting methods to guide you 

4. Proven plans for finding—training agents 

5. A liberal financing plan for your agents 

6. A unique supervisory system 

7. Organized selling plan 

8 Unusually effective selling equipment 

9%. Policies for every purpose: Regu'ar — Family 
— Juvenile — Women — Group — Pay-Roll 


10. Low monthly premiums. 


A $240,000,000 Mutual Company. 61 vears old. with an understand- 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


In over 500 firms. The Minne- 
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that period having exceeded $25,000,. 
000. 


Home Office Promotions 
Made By Prudential 


The board of directors of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Ameri- 
ca last week elected Harold M. Stew- 
art, C.L.U., a second vice-president of 
that organization. Mr. Stewart, who 
had been an assistant secretary, was 
one of four of the home office staff 
to be advanced in title. The others 
are: 

Supervisor Alfred Wiedman, elected 
assistant secretary of the Central 
Group; Manager John Ferris, of Di- 
vision H., promoted to supervisor of 
the Northern Group; Assistant Man- 
ager Arthur M. Budd, of the Canadian 
Division, promoted to manager of that 
Division; Mr. Ferris will be succeeded 
in the management of Division H by 
Leslie S. Crater, who is to be trans- 
ferred from the Canadian Division. 

Vice-President Stewart has been a 
Prudential man since his enrollment 
as a district clerk in New York on 
November 15, 1920. He subsequently 
became district cashier and special 
district cashier and on April 23, 1928, 
was named as a home office inspector. 
On April 15, of the following year, 
he became supervisor of the Northern 
Group and on December 1, 1934, was 
elected assistant secretary of the East- 
ern Group. In November, 1935, he 
became of the 
Central Group. 


assistant secretary 


* a 
First Quarter Buyers 


Managers led all other occupational 
classifications during the first quarter 
of 1941 in number of big 
bought and in total volume thus pur- 
chased, according to The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance 
quarterly survey of buyers of life in- 
surance policies for $10,000 or more. 


policies 


Company's 


Ranking second, both in number of 
policies and in total volume bought, 
were professional men. 

The leading listed 
according to volume purchased were: 
Managers, professional men, individu- 
al proprietors, salesmen, skilled work- 


classifications 


ers, farmers, clerks, students, house- 
wives, unskilled workers and teachers. 


Table Industrial Bill 


The Massachusetts legislature has 
postponed for two years action on 4 
bill regulating commission payments 
on industrial insurance. The bill 
would allow extra compensation 
agents maintaining a low lapse rati0 
and placed certain penalties on ut 
ethical rewriting practices. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


F you are thinking of trading in your old family chariot 
Di 
bette 
line because reports emanating from William S. Knudsen, 


one of those new streamlined gas buggies, you had 
rush to your nearest dealer and sign on the dotted 


Director General of the O.P.M., is that automobile produc- 
tion in 1942 will be cut 20 per cent, amounting to 1,000,000 
vehicles. In the face of the growing defense job confront- 
ing the entire automotive industry, leading car and truck 
manufacturers have agreed to curtail production so as to 
shift all available manpower and machines to the manufac- 
ture of vital defense materials. 

N order to prevent strikes from interfering with defens« 
| the Naval Affairs Committee ap 
proved the Vinson Compulsory Mediation Bill, calling fo: 


production, House 


“cooling off” period before defense workers may 
strike. 


a 30 day 


go on 


R' { EDING prices ct 
Exchange last week 


wal 


New York 


most part by the 


ntinued on the Stock 
caused for the 
Muropean situation and administration action or: 
taxes. Speculators continued to sit tight and as a result 
the 


were 


2 465,580 traded for week. Stee 


Other 


only shares were 


share . 
affected 


were hardest hit groups modest]) 


lrEEL ingot production in the United States last 
slumped one-half 


the /ron Age 


week 
point t 


The 


98.5 per cent of capacity 


estimates shortage of beehive coke 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb.. Men’s As- 
California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
Mutual, American Life 


lowa, Business 
surance, 


eral, Connecticut Continental 


Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $7 331.595 5.81 $9. 260.128 
On Dwellings and Business Property 30.376. 468 24.08 28. 431.911 
Total 37. 708.063 29.89 37 .692.039 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 4.745.048 3.76 8.524.778 
Stocks 
Total 4.745.048 3.76 8.524.778 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
s 21. 858.013 17.33 27 335.685 
Stocks 470.783 37 183.838 
Total 22.328. 796 17.70 27.519.523 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 30. 142.739 23.89 13, 432.785 
Canadian Bonds 525. 906 42 
Bonds of other foreign governments 
State, County, Municipal 23. 420,923 18.57 34,891 099 
Total 54.089 568 42.88 48 .373.884 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 4.311.933 3.42 5.397.122 
Stocks 2.969.990 2.35 242.296 
Total 7,281,923 5.77 5,639,418 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 85 004 562 67.39 89, 631. 469 
Stocks 3, 773 2.72 426,134 
Loans 37,708 063 29.89 37.692,039 





coupled with coal strikes affected mainly the Pittsburgh 
district, resulting in a three point drop in the operations 
there. It is expected that Ford Steel furnaces will resume 
production this week after the.strike that has kept the 
plant idle for a short while. 


N analysis of weekly investments of life insurance 
A companies, as displayed on this page, reveals that the 
amount for the week ending April 12 showed 
a decided trend toward loans on dwellings and business 
property U. S. Government Bonds 
as compared with the previous week. U. S. Government 
holdings with an increase of 21.65 per cent, registered the 


invested 


and commitments in 


largest gain for the week with loans on farm property, 
dwellings and business property showing a 15.11 per cent 
The amount invested in 1941 to date discloses 
that commitments in public utility holdings still lead the 
companies’ investment 
of the total farm 
property, dwellings and business property aggregated 26 


gain. 


portfolio, accounting for over 43 


per cent amount invested. Loans on 


per cent and government holdings 24 per cent. 


Ce a the weeks 
ended April 


12 and April 19, 1941, according to the 


average prices foi 


security 


New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
April 12 April 19 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industriais 132.66 130.72 130.77 129.83 
30 Rails 21.62 20.48 20.58 20.30 
100 Stocks 99.35 97.64 97.71 96.97 
0 Bonds 40.20 89.43 89.47 89.60 


Frank F. Sweeney 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National. 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


General American, 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment to Date ment April 5 ment April 12 ment 
7.24 $9. 195.630 5.34 $615. 561 3.91 $475 .516 5.78 
22.26 35. 401.956 20.55 2.285.892 14.51 2.283.916 27.75 
29.51 44.597. 586 25.89 2.901.453 18.42 2.759 . 432 33.53 
6.67 6.795.134 3.94 301 . 888 1.92 250.171 3.04 
44.462 02 
6.67 6.839.596 3.96 301 . 888 1.92 250.171 3.04 
21.40 73. 782.703 42.83 8.693.018 55.20 1.586.022 19.27 
14 335.813 19 
21.54 74.118. 516 43.02 8.693.018 55.20 1.586.022 19.27 
10.55 26 . 690.000 15.48 2.330.000 14.80 3.000 . 000 36.45 
655,584 38 78 , 865 96 
613, 880 36 613,880 3.90 
27.32 13.942. 531 8.09 750. 483 4.76 447.110 5.43 
37.87 41.901 995 24.32 3.694.363 23.46 3,525,975 42.84 
4.22 3.632, 482 2.11 157.666 1.00 108 . 500 1.32 
19 1,190. 426 68 
4.41 4.822.908 2.80 157.666 1.00 108 . 500 1.32 
70.16 126,112,314 73.20 12,846 .935 81.58 5.470.668 66.47 
33 1,570,701 91 
29.51 44,597. 586 25.89 2.901.453 18.42 2.759.432 33.53 







8,230. 100 
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Common Sense Wins 


HEN the National Associa- 

tion of Insurance Commis- 
sioners meets in Detroit in June 
(Have you seen our news pages?) 
it should be the most important 
gathering which that body has 
ever held. War clouds hang over 
our country. War clauses in life 
insurance policies are paramount 
issues with every actuary having 
the welfare of his organization 
at heart. The modern trend in 
this government is unmistakable 
and, for the nonce, international. 
The administration of America 
has definitely discarded the slo- 
gan that “America is for Ameri- 
cans only” and has set out with 
the avowed purpose of aiding 
everyone, everywhere, who even 
pretends to espouse what is eu- 
phemistically called, abroad, 
Democracy. The cost of this to 
American taxpayers is such that 
it must, of necessity, mount to 
astronomical heights. 

The theory of being “Anti- 
foreign” has come to be accepted 
in some sections of our country 
as being “Pro-Nazi” (which it 
certainly is not), and many of 
our national figures have loudly 
proclaimed that a man cannot be 
an honest American who does 
not violently take sides in the 
current European struggle, but 
prefers to see the shores of our 
Continent impregnable to attack, 
within or without by any nation. 
The certainty that there are 


many here who will pay every 
tax, however great in money or 
blood, to defend these shores, 
seems to escape both the inter- 
ventionists and the isolationists. 
Both of those factions confuse 
the word “appeasement” with the 


With The Editors 


true American meaning of the 
word “defense.” No genuine 
American will consider appease- 
ment toward anyaggressor. Many 
an honest American will, and 
does, interpret “defense” in 
terms of making these shores 
aggressively untenable for any 
invader from within or from 
without. 

That is why we say that the 
coming convention of the NAIC 
will be the most momentous in 
the long career of an honored or- 
ganization. The Commissioners 
are charged with the duty of 
maintaining—by word, by pre- 
cept, by statute and by moral and 
commercial suasion—the finan- 
cial stability and soundness of 
their charges; the insurance 
companies. If they carry out 
their duty as they have done in 
the past, all will be well. If they 
yield to temporary considera- 
tions, emotionalism and political 
expediency (which we doubt), 
they will be negating much that 
has been gained toward indi- 
vidual enterprise and the free 
sovereignty of States. We will 
bet our last shirt on the good 
sense of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners! 


The Truth—-And How! 


T seems that the “guarantee 

fund’ for life insurance, to be 
established in New York, is pat- 
terned somewhat after the ele- 
ments in the compensation guar- 
antee fund of the same State. 
The idea is to have an additional 
bulwark between a company and 
its failure. The mere theory of 
such a bulwark is, perhaps, sound. 

Chief aim of the measure in 
New York is to set up a fund to 















be employed for “The stability 
of domestic life insurance com- 
panies and the performance of 
their contractual obligations.” 
Of course, that is the same ulti- 
mate aim for which all insurance 
laws were devised. However, it 
appears that the new fund in the 
Empire State would operate to 
make good (on a pro-rata basis 
against total assets) the amounts 
which might be involved in the} 
failure of a life insurance com- 
pany there. 

This concept differs, a little, 
from the suggested Federal plan 
to set up a fund, something like 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for banks, to guar- 
antee payment of life insurance 
policies up to $5,000 each. In 
either case, the cost must—and 
should—be borne by the policy- 
holders. If a life insurance com- 
pany is to be levied upon (by 
implication or otherwise) by the 
Federal government for pay- 
ments into a guarantee fund of 
the character of that under dis- 
cussion, that fact should be made 
clear to those who pay premiums. 
If, when, as in New York, the 
policyholder of one company 
realizes that a portion of that 
which he pays may be called on 
to salvage an ailing concern for 
the good of everyone, that poli- 
cyholder has a right to know that 
fact. 

In other words, all of these 
plans boil down to a single defi- 
nite implication (Is the parallel 
between this and indirect or 
camouflaged taxation too strik- 
ing?) if there is real need for 
the various schemes, there is also 
real need to tell the policyholder 
the truth! 
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